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Since the days of Bret Harte, first editor of the Overland Monthly, men famous in the field of letters have guided the destinies of the 
magazine, Wallace Irwin sent the above message at the time of the inauguration of the present management. 





Valley Floor, Yosemite National Park—Mariposa Lilies in Bloom 











The Old Mission San Juan Capistrano 

















The Yosemite Valley Is Rich in Nature’s Masterpieces 
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A Peaceful Spot on the Shores of Lake 
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Alcatraz Island and San Francisco Bay from Russian Hill 
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The Trek of the Club 


ALF a century ago 
man’s edict, that 
woman’s sphere 


should be circumscribed by 
responsibilities within the 
home, was accepted with 
unquestioned finality. This 
tradition of limited activ- 
ity functioned for ages in 
unchallenged continuity. Gradually the 
restrained vision broadened, and woman, 
restive at her restricted status aroused 
from her lethargy. Emerging into action 
she decisively shattered the doctrine of 
the past and pro- 

ceeded to establish 


By (Mrs. C. H.) Letta Ayer MITCHELL 


The following article will prove of great interest as it 
recites a story of club life and development unequalled - 
anywhere. As the author says, “We are thinking more = 
and more of our older possessions and especially of our 
adobes, and few people know what wonderful old- 
preserved dwellings we have left.” In this connection it 
is significant that the club women are seeking out some of 
these old landmarks for preservation and use as club 


houses. 


interests have brought the women closer 
together and a feeling of good fellow- 


ship has been established on the ground 
of mutual participation. 
The organized women of today are a 





a realm of her own. 

Fifty years have 
witnessed a transi- 
tion of marvelous 
expansion. Small 
groups gathering 
for a definite work 
spread their influ- 
ence over the coun- 
try until a powerful 
network of actively 
organized women 
extends to every ci- 
vilized community. 

These women 
united under a gen- 
eral standard, have 
power, as the result 
of correlation with 
other women in an 
effort to make better 
tducational, moral, 
social and civic con- 
ditions. California 
may well be proud 
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ner of education and serv- 
The Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has 
as its motive the welfare 
of the child. The purpose 
of the League of Women 
Voters is better citizen- 
ship, while educational 
service has brought to- 
gether the aascieaieee of University 
women. 

The oldest women’s club in Califor- 
nia and the second oldest in the United 
States is the Ebell Society of Oakland. 
It was organized by 
Dr. Adrian Ebell, 
scientist and lectur- 
er, from whom the 
many Ebell clubs of 
the state derive their 
name. Dr. Ebell 
was born in Cal- 
cutta, of German 
parentage, and was 
educated in America. 
Destiny ordained 
him to be an inter- 
nationalist. He 
claimed that the full 
development of 
feminine mentality 
required the study 
of the exact sciences, 
He therefore devot- 
ed ‘himself to lectur- 
ing in “Female Sem- 
inaries” on science. 
Later he organized 
a plan of study and 
traveled widely to 
establish Chapters 








of the women’s or- 
ganizations through- 
out the state, for 
they have estab- 
lished themselves as an important factor 
in every activity. While similar in their 
ultimate plan, the groups vary with the 
different objects of interest under which 
tach association has developed. Many 
sues of fundamental importance have 
been brought to a successful termination 
a the result of concerted action by the 
Various organizations. The combined 





The Ebell Club House of Oakland 
Erected in 1906-1907 


power for good and if their combined 
strength should concertedly try to ac- 
complish a specific object the effort 
would have the assurance of complete 
consummation. 

Among the larger organizations the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, support- 
ing a constructive policy, is the group- 
ing together of women under the ban- 





to what he called 

“The International 

Academy of Art and 

Science,” with head- 
quarters in Berlin. The first Chapter in 
California was founded in Oakland in 
1876. 

Dr. Abell left shortly after for Ber- 
lin, but died on the way. The Oakland 
group then decided to sever the connec- 
tion with Berlin and re-organize their 
Society on more general lines, and in 
loving remembrance of Dr. Ebell named 
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it “The Ebell Society.” 

Sections for the study of special sub- 
jects were gradually incorporated into 
the established plan. The object of the 
Society is advancement of women in in- 
tellectual culture, industrial pursuits, 
and the acquisition, holding, manage- 
ment and disposition of property. 

The membership of the Society is 
limited to 675, exclusive of Life and 
Honorary members. Ebell has main- 
tained a place of prominence in the 
sphere of actively organized women. 
The qualifications for membership are 
very definite, and include: character, in- 
telligence, and the reciprocal advantages 
of membership to the Society and to the 
individual. Ability of an explicit nature 
must be vouched for by proposers and 
endorsers. In this way the Society has 
a membership of capable women to carry 
on the work so ably instituted by the 
founders. 

Mrs. Mary K. Culbertson, the first 
president of the Ebell Society, wrote a 
beautiful tribute to the organization, 
entitled, ‘My Ambition for Ebell.” She 
said: “My ambition for Ebell is this, 
that from this center shall radiate in- 
fluences that will broaden, strengthen, 
elevate and purify woman. I say woman 
advisedly, for if she be grand, unselfish, 
strong and pure, man will inevitably be- 
come so, too. Are my dreams Utopian? 
It rests with you whether or not this 
vision becomes a reality. If this Society 
shall give some tangible proof of its eff- 
ciency by some practical outcome of all 
its study, then will it receive honest 


f 


| 


recognition . . . and, if needful, riches 


and power.” 

The Ebell club house of Oakland has 
been the setting for some of the most 
noteworthy of women’s club circles 
about the Bay. 

Under the motto: “Strength United 
is Stronger,” the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs was organized in Los 
Angeles, January 18, 1900. The first 
club house owned by any federated clut 
in California was the little Greek Tem- 
ple, Broadway and Seventh Street, Los 
Angeles. This was the first club house 
built for women by women, in this 
country. In the auditorium of this lit- 
tle structure gathered the women who 
answered the call to form the State Fed- 
eration. 

Mrs. Robert J. Burdette of Pasadena 
was first president. Her sincerity, 
enthusiasm, understanding of club work, 
and her leadership, were greatly respon- 
sible for the promptness with which 
women responded to the first session of 
the Federation. 

The California Federation is now 
divided into six districts, with a field of 
activity covering a wide range of work 
for the betterment of home, state and 
nation. Affiliated with the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the Cali- 
fornia Federation adheres closely to 
national principles and guidance, at the 
same time developing their own particu- 
lar resources within their own realm. 

Members from the Oakland Ebell 
moving to the southern part of the state 
organized the Ebell of Los Angeles in 
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1894. The object of the club is indi- 
vidual development, a united effort to- 
ward harmony, charity, and that broad 
culture which comes through service to 
others. 

The club, in addition to the section 
work, maintains a “Rest Cottage,” an 
institution where guests may be cared 
for at a nominal fee, or free of charge if 
the guests are not financially able to pay. 
The guests are women who have been 
discharged from local hospitals as con- 
valescents but who find their strength 
insufficient to enable them to assume the 
burdens of life. Here they may gain 
strength, positions are secured for those 
for whom employment is not waiting. 
The club also maintains a Scholarship 
department where girls, who have been 
recommended by the deans of high 
schools or colleges where the girls are 
students, and whose scholarship is of 
the best, are assisted by a regular sum of 
money each month in the form of a gift. 
A Practical Relief Department practi- 
cally clothes these girls, besides assist- 
ing local philanthropic organizations by 
co-operation in providing clothing from 
its stores for the needy, and by sewing 
for emergency calls. The Ebell Club of 
Los Angeles occupies one of the most 
attractive club ‘houses in California and 
is in a flourishing condition. 

California also has within its borders 
the oldest known club building in the 
United States. Through efforts of their 
own, the Monterey Woman’s Civic 
Club has purchased and restored for the 
use of the club one of the picturesque 




























Ebell Club 
of 

Los Angeles 
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1928 
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“House of the 
Four Winds” 
Women’s Civic 
Club of 
Monterey 
Built in 1834 


old adobes which are a distinguishing 
mark of early California history and 
which have visibly helped to preserve 
the spirit of the West. 

Monterey is perhaps the richest local- 
ity in its possession of these old adobes 
of romance and legend which have be- 
come an important inheritance to be pre- 
served for future generations. In the 
center of the old town, surrounded by 
a group of other old adobes, stands one 
of the most typical of these extant old 
structures, “The House of the Four 
Winds,” a fine archetype of the Spanish 
period. The interior, with its heavy 
hand-hewn timbers, great fireplaces and 
recessed windows, has been augmented 
by a valuable collection of relics of the 
pioneer days. 

Legend relates that there was a huge 
weathervane on the top of this adobe, 
and to designate it from the others in 
the pueblo it was called ““The House of 
the Four Winds,” there being no word 
in the Spanish language for weather- 
vane. 

It was built in 1834 by Thomas 
Oliver Larkin, the first and only Amer- 
ican consul in California. For years it 
was used as a private residence but at 
the time of the American occupation in 
1846, necessity apropriated it for a sup- 
ply store. When the County of Mon- 
terey was organized in April, 1850, the 
use of the “House of the Four Winds” 
was again diverted and became the first 
Hall of Records in California. Here 
the recorder had his home and for many 
years it was the repository of the valu- 
able records of the state. 

To prevent the depreciation of the 
historical atmosphere of the environ- 
ment, the Monterey Woman’s Civic 
Club has also purchased the property 
through to the next street. This unique 
ild club building is a priceless asset to 
the long list of club homes owned by the 
diferent groups of organized women. 
This part of the state will always retain 
an atmosphere of romantic adventure 
Whose pervading influence will keep 
alive the rich historic background as a 
valuable legacy for the edification of 
Succeeding generations. 

_In the old town of Santa Clara, the 
santa Clara Woman’s Club, organized 
in 1904, has also purchased an adobe 
building for their club home. It was 
built in 1850 for the Indians, under the 










supervision of the Padres of the Santa 
Clara Mission, as a resting place when 
the Indians made their trips from the 
mountains to the Mission. It is on 
Grand Avenue, almost in the center of 
town, and stands far back on the lot at 
the end of an avenue of old grape vines. 
It is a landmark of early days in the 
county in which is located the oldest 
incorporated town in the state, San Jose. 

The Pueblo San Jose de Guadalupe 
was formed in April, 1776, and here 
was located the first State Capitol build- 
ing, in which the first legislature of 
California assembled in December, 
1849. While of no especial significance, 
the Santa Clara Woman’s Club buiid- 
ing is a landmark of early Spanish days 
and its value is beyond estimation in the 
link of California’s traditions and trails. 

The romance of the Spanish days was 
succeeded by the adventurous period of 
gold discovery and the Mother Lode 
County club women have stimulated in- 
terest in the Tuolumne and Calaveras 
early days by placing a new impetus on 
the preservation of landmarks, with the 
added urge, “To Keep Alive the Old 
Time Spirit of California Hospitality.” 

Tuolumne and Calaveras were among 
the first of the original 27 counties of 
the state, founded in 1850. The word 
Tuolumne is a corruption of the Indian 
word “Talmalame,” which means stone 
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mental in preserving many of the old 
cabins and places of historical interest. 
Sonora was formerly called Sonorian 
Camp and was located by a party of 
Mexicans in 1848. The first school 
house was established in 1852, and in 
1854 there were five churches of differ- 
ent denominations. The oldest, St. 
James’ Episcopal, occupies a prominent 
place at the end of a long street which 
runs through the center of the town, to 
all appearances a modern structure. A 
few miles farther on, at Columbia, fifty- 
five million dollars were extracted from 
placer mines in a comparatively short 
time after the discovery of gold in 1850. 
The same scales which weighed this 
gold, and which were brought around 
the “Horn” in 1852, are still in the old 
safe in the same old express office in 
Columbia. In a fire house across the 
street is a man-drawn engine with the 
original leather hose still in good condi- 
tion and still used when occasion de- 
mands. 

Club pilgrimages, with recounted 
tales, are frequently taken through the 
Mother Lode country, over historical 
trails, which hinge the past with the 
present, where towns and hills are mute 
raconteurs of the days when the rush 
was on, when dreamer and schemer, in 
a heterogeneous mass of Whites, Span- 


ish, Mexicans and Chinese, riddled the 
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Suisun Wednesday Club Building 
—Courtesy The Sacramento Bee 


houses. Tradition relates that a large 
tribe of Indians by that name lived in 
stone houses on either side of the*”river 
which later became the ‘Tuolumne 
River. Calaveras is the Spanish word 
for skulls, the legend being that a 
mountain tribe of Indians refused to 
allow a valley tribe to hunt deer or 
gather acorns in the river territory. A 
fierce battle resulted, when more than 
3,000 Indians were killed. When the 
Mexicans came to this part of the coun- 
try they found the skulls along the banks 
of the streams and named it the Cala- 
veras River, from which the county also 
took its name. The Tuolumne-Cala- 
veras club women have been instru- 





unbroken land in the mad picking for 
gold. 

The personnel of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs includes hundreds of 
women who are receiving the benefit of 
a broader outlook, the result of correla- 
tion and commingling with groups of 
other women organized for some special 
purpose. Among the newest of the clubs 
to be admitted into the federation is the 
San Francisco Branch of the League of 
American Penwomen. They embarked 
this summer on the first pilgrimage ever 
conducted by an American Penwoman’s 
organization to the literary and cultural 
shrines of Europe. It was a real ad- 

(Continued from Page 325) 
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“(With (Mhat 
Measu re Ve Mete 


By Mary ALIcE BArRRows 


ITH the disappearance of the 

\ X / puffing local train into the si- 

lence of the dusk, Althea’s ap- 

prehension mounted to terror. She 
clutched her companion’s arm. 

“It’s madness plunging into this jun- 
gle at night with any sort of man driv- 
ing his tin Lizzie say sort of way any- 
where he thinks of. It’s crazy, Hester.” 

“Then let’s hurry and get it over.” 
With a quiet smile Hester looked up at 
the frail young woman standing in the 
drizzle beside her on the platform of the 
little hillside station. Lightly she touched 
the hand of her arm. 

Althea peered into the black woods. 
“Tt’s suicide—I mean prowling alone— 
I mean for two strange dames.” But 
reluctantly she released Hester’s arm and 
turned ; then gathering her baggage with 
a single, “Oh dear!” followed stoically 
into the waiting car. 


The cottage they sought belonged to 
a friend and had been closed several 
weeks. It stood on a slope, one story in 
front and an upper one projecting back 
of it, its floors level with the roof of 
the lower one. ‘Two separate cottages 
were formed by this arrangement, the 
entrance to the one below in front, and 
to the one above in the rear. The hill- 
side met the building back there. Each 
entrance had its porch, the upper one 
reached at its end by an outside stair- 
way. 

They had planned to occupy the up- 
per room, liking on their previous visit 
the intimate way they associated with 
the woods. 
the big lower porch they found it so in- 
viting where they stood, that they were 
content to make no further effort, and 
took possession below at once. 

A drowsy content filtered into the 
hours following a campfire supper 
cooked over the glowing logs in the 
fireplace, while the increasing rain blew 
against the house. Sunk into two ad- 
justable chairs in front of the fire, Al- 
thea dozing—Hester in thought, nothing 
much mattered. Finally rousing from 


her lethargy, Althea yawned and after 


But tonight upon reaching | 


elongating herself in every direction, sat 


up. 

ele’s 10 o’clock and we haven’t made 
up our cots yet,” she suggested, picking 
up the paper. But Hester burrowed into 
her chair. 

“If it’s clear tomorrow what say we 
hike into the canyon?” 

“Too full of snakes and tramps.” 

“Tramps? Why where in the world 
could Dusty beg his beans in that can- 
yon?” 

“Besides, we'd get lost. It’s safer to 
stick near our house.” 

Hester chuckled. “I tell you again 
there’s nothing on earth here to be afraid 
of—man or beast.” ; 

“Not at the cottage. I’ve been here 
before. But anyone knows the woods is 
no place.” 

“Here? It’s safe as heaven.” 

“Maybe.” 

“T don’t mean maybe !Wake up! You 
haven’t even opened that daily. Whose 
is the face on the front page?” 

“A paranoiac, it says.” 

“That? Let me see.” Taking the pa- 
per, Hester spread it out and hurriedly 
scanned the page as she went on, “Half 
the fun is exploring this spot.” Her eye 
meantime ran rapidly over the big head- 
lines : 


“WomMAN STRANGLED BY MapmMan! 
DANGEROUS PARANOIAC AT LARGE. 
Woops Berinc Scourep.” 


With a quick glance at Althea her 
attention came back to rest on the cap- 
tion until, selecting the fashion sheet, 
“Look here,” she said handing it over, 
“better recut your bathing suit—you 
wear too much over the ribs. It isn’t 
done!” 

Quickly folding up the front page of 
the paper she slipped it into her chair, 
then fussed at adjusting a footstool, set- 
tled her head back comfortably into a 
pillow, before she resumed sleepily, “But 
it’s all right, we'll stay here tomorrow 
where you’re happier.” 

“Oh, no. I’ll go—a little ways. You 
like—”’ 
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“TI don’t, especially.” 
“Why, Hester!” 
“Not tomorrow.” Hester closed her 


eyes. 

“Since when!” 

“Tt may rain.” 

“What of it. It did’today. I say we 
go. You know you always—” 

“TI say we stay,” mumbled Hester. 

Althea sat up and stared at her in 
the firelight. “You must be tired out, 
old dear,” she remarked tenderly. 

They were silent, watching the antics 
of the leaping fire, Althea sitting back 
motionless till the slow, even breathing 
of deep sleep sifted toward her from the 
other chair. How splendid Hester was 
—how mellow—so strong—cozy here by 
the fire—what a restful, rambling old 
place—she’d made it hard for Hester 
to come out here tonight, she should 
have gulped down her brainstorm. The 
cots! Why not make them up while Hes- 
ter slept. —That much in expiation. 

She arose and tiptoed about, peering 
into everything, but was unable to find 
any trace of the bedding. She reflected. 
It must be in the upstairs flat. Be fun 
to see that again, too. She remembered 
how to reach it from the bedroom by 
the outside stair. Ske would go that 
way so as not to awaken Hester. 

Stealing past the sleeping figure she 
re-entered the bedroom, took the key, a 
candle, and a box of matches, threw an 
oil cloth table cover over her head, op- 
ened and closed the door quietly, and 
went up the stairway. She groped her 
way against the beating rain; at last she 
was in. She stood a minute to regain 
her breath, shed the streaming oilcloth, 
stamped her feet, and shivered. Then she 
lit the candle, held it high, and threw 
its light over the different parts of the 
room, which seemed to play hide and 
seek with her. And as she turned it into 
the corner where the couch stood, the 
light fell full upon a bearded man sit- 
ting there forlornly, facing her. 

In sudden amazement she just stood 
and stared. 

“Oh!” then, “I’m sorry,” she said, not 
knowing what better to do. She waited, 
uncertain, strangely unable to move; 
finally lowered the candle and stared at 
the floor. He was as still as she—or 
was that wild rattling not all from the 
storm? She raised her candle and looked 
at the couch. The man sat where he 
was before, seemed not to have moved. 
He looked as helpless as she felt. 

“T—I didn’t know anyone was living 
here. I wanted some bedding and | 
thought the place was empty so I came 
right in.” Her voice sounded odd to her, 
and she stopped. He looked colorless, 
harassed, was pitifully thin. As she 
spoke his haunted eyes glared intense 
surprise, followed by a perplexed look. 


“That’s all right, lady;” he answered. 
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“T was asleep here on the sofy and did- 
n't here yu comin’ till yu were at the 
door. I c’d tell by the way yu fumbled 
the key that yu’s a woman, an’ I reck- 
oned I might scare yu if I made a move.” 

She felt reassured; his voice seemed 
friendly enough, and it was plain that 
he did not wish her to be alarmed. 

“Perhaps it might, for I couldn’t have 

seen who it was, you know,” she said, 
laughing nervously. “You’re not sick, 
are you? It seems dreadfully cold for 
you to be sitting here.” 
' “I’m warm enough. I’ve been 
asleep,” he answered, shifting a startled 
look from her onto the floor and back 
to her again.” 

“Are you staying here alone?” 

“I jus’ come in here to get out o’ 
the rain, thinkin’ the place to be empty. 
I’m a lumberman—we’re cuttin’ a 
couple o’ miles over. I come in from 
the camp tonight for the mail and got 
caught in this flood.” 

She noticed his husky voice, and a 
crooked nose—must have been broken, 
perhaps in some mishap with one of their 
trees. 

“Won’t they be worried about you at 
camp?” she asked, as the wind shook the 
house and creaked the boards. 

He looked at her intently and said, 
“Oh, they won’t worry any. They know 
I'll duck somewheres.”’ 

Something about the man gripped her. 
His eyes hurt her. She felt an acute de- 
sire to do something about his discom- 
fort. Setting the candle upon the table 
she sat down, drawing herself together 
with a shiver. 

“Ugh—it’s cold here. I must find 
that bedding and get back. I left my 
friend down there asleep in her chair,” 
she ended amusedly. Turning to scrutin- 
ize him in the dim light, a great pity 
for that gaunt, heart-breaking face seized 
her. Was that agony or fatal illness she 
saw in it? He made no move, seeming 
to sit there with a crushed patience. 

“I wish you’d come down with me 
and let me fix you a cup of something 
hot in front of our fire,”’ she said, rising. 

He laughed a queer laugh and contin- 
ued to watch her with the startled, shift- 
ing look, answering merely, “Thank’s, 
I've had supper.” : 

A flurry of rain against the windows 
made Althea turn suddenly, then she 
recoiled. 

“What’s that?” she gasped. 

The man sprang up, alert all over his 
eing. 

“What d’ y’ mean?” 

“I thought I saw someone—a face, 
aman‘s. It was at that window.” She 
arose and drew nearer to him, watching 
the window in terror. He stood like a 
statue, but when nothing happened, Al- 
thea relaxed with a little laugh. 


“I guess I’m seeing things—it must 
have been a splash of rain.” 

‘“‘Where’s that beddin’ yu want?” was 
his only answer. 

She took up the candle and he at once 
went ahead into the deep closet off the 
living room. 

“You hold the candle. 
fur yu,” he said. 

He was not tall, she found, and his 
walk shuffled. She could form no idea 
of his age except that he was not gray. 
At the door she hesitated, then lifting 
the candle high to light the closet, 


I'll hunt ’em 





INHERITANCE 
By ANNE HAMILTON 


T seems as if I used to be 
Venus arising from the Sea, 


Or Helen, in whose unveiled breast 
The sword of vengeance could not rest. 


T his iridescent fire within 
Is not the burn of Lais sin, 


But magic that made men follow after 
The matchless rhythm of her laughter. 


The gleam behind this ugly clay 
Is rosy radiance that lay 


In Eve’s round palms the rounded fruit 
That was dull Eden’s substitute. 


They live within me bodiless, 
Arrogant in their loveliness, 


So tell me, how can I be wise 
W hen the flute of Beauty cries? 





leaned against the sill and waited there. 
She began to talk sociably as he worked, 
chatting upon whatever subject chanced 
to present itself, and he followed her 
politely though not always understand- 
ingly. 

“Ts your mother still living?” she 
went on. “I hope you don’t mind my 
asking, but I can’t help feeling inter- 
ested.” 

“The mother’s dead,” he answered, 
the husky voice suddenly smooth. She 
looked at him quickly, compassionately. 
He sat down on a box and except for 
the wailing of the storm, there was a 
silence for a bit, then he went on ab- 
ruptly, “She’d never had nuthin’ an’ 
worked all ’er life jes’ fur nothin’—so 
I got ’er a pretty little house, the kind 
she wanted, an’ told ’er to go ahead an’ 
pick out the paperin’ an’ all fer it jes 
the way she liked it.’”’ He stopped. 

“And did she?” 

“Yeah—an’ right away it burnt down 
—she got flu fightin’ the fire an’ died the 
next week.” Althea regarded him with 
distress. 
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“Where was your father?” 

“He was a drunk,” was his only 
answer. 

“Are you the only child?” 

“Seven others. Some ‘re dead. You 
hain’t told me, lady, d’ yu work or are 
yu married?” 

“Mercy no! I’ll be polite and intro- 
duce myself. I’m Miss Crandall. I live 
in San Francisco.” 

Abruptly he came over to her and 
stood long in a curiously absent stare, 
seemingly regarding only the point of 
her slipper, while she waited in sur- 
prise, wondering at the length of his 
reverie. It was becoming embarrassing 
to her when he bowed. 

“Pleased t’ meet yu I’m sure,” he 
said awkwardly, entirely ignoring his 
queer silence, and added as he turned 
back into the closet, “My name’s Blair 
—Bill Blair. I live wherever the wood 
cuttin’s good. The wife ’n child live 
up north on Goodman’s ranch—the 
wife’s workin’ there while I’m cuttin’.” 

“Can’t she come here so you could all 
be together?” 

“It’s too rough fur her here alone. 
Lately they’s been a madman loose in 
this district ’n I wouldn’t want her ’n 
the kid t’ come t’ harm. They say the 
lunatic’s a giant, big’s three of us or- 
d’nary men. But I sure do miss ’em,” 
he added, the hurt in his eyes looking 
out at her. 

“Yes, it’s hard. Have you been away 
long?” 

“Two months—been laid up with 
the flu. I near flickered out—had pneu- 
mony added to it; that’s how my beard 
come t’ grow so heavy like,” he added 
bashfully. 

He came upon the bedding and piled 
it high on the closet floor right by the 

oor, blankets, comforts and pillows— 
all together. 

“We've got t’ cover it some ways,” 
he decided, and taking an armful of old 
newspapers began to spread them over 
the pile. 

Althea looked about for something 
with which to tie it when, glancing up 
suddenly, she found his attention cen- 
tered on her, his piercing eyes in mute 
misery probing her face. Startled, she 
felt tears rising in her own, when 
without a word, he resumed his work, 
taking greater pains with his paper cov- 
ering. 

“How’s that?” he said at last, in sat- 
isfied inspection. 

“Perfect!” Taking a trunk rope from 
a nail by the door, Althea was about to 
hand it to him when she nearly drop- 
ped the candle in an abrupt leap to 
his side. 

“Listen!” she whispered, and stood 
breathless. He froze. After a moment 


(Continued on Page 332) 
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A Group of Writers Past and Present—-“Makers of Western Literature’ 
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92 Waters Avenue 
West New Brighton, N. Y. 
Sept. 29, 1929 


Y dear Arthur H. Chamberlain 
LVL President of the League of Western 
Writers: 

It is always cheering to get a word 
from your friendly pen. Your words 
waft to my spirit some of the fragrance 
of my dear old home shores, my old 
remembered hills. I lived nearly half a 
century in California, the land where 
pine and palm salute each other. 


“Where tides of grass break into foam 
of flowers, 

And where the wind’s feet shine along 
the sea.” 


Besides these things, California is the 
home of my early and never-forgotten 
friendships. There I knew Joaquin 
Miller and Charles Warren Stoddard 
—each distinguished in his own way— 
one as a poet, the other as a prose 
laureate of the South Seas. Then there 
was the sweet poet, Ina. Coolbrith, 
whose work kept its strength even into 
her closing years. I hope that her later 
poems will find their way into perma- 
nent book form. At least there should 
be a printing of a brief selection from 
her poems, now that she has passed on 
to the Next Frontier of the Mystery. 

After these three early pioneers, I 
hobnobbed with Ambrose Bierce, Wm. 
C. Morrow, Herman Whittaker, Jack 
London and John Vance Cheney. At a 
later time, I knew Emma _ Frances 
Dawson in San Francisco, and I Met 
E. R. Sill and Charles Mills Gayley at 
the State University. At Stanford Uni- 
versity, I had the happiness to know 
Edward Howard Griggs, Wm. H. Car- 
ruth, Mellville B. Anderson and David 
Starr Jordan. I do not need to pause 
to remind you that Professor Anderson 
is the translator of The Divine Com- 
edy of Dante, a remarkable achievement ; 
nor to tell you of the many volumes of 
Dr. Jordon, wherein he has helpt to 
kindle the idealism of the world. 

But other friendships enricht my lif: 
in the Far West. There were Herman 
Scheffaner and George Sterling. I yan 
never forget Sterling, that soaring yoet 








A Letter From Edwin Markham 


with his mournful death. I tried to ex- 
press my sorrow and my admiration for 
him in an extended elegy, which ap- 
peared in The Overland Monthly, in 
1927. 

In still later years, | have had the 
happiness to know you, my dear Cham- 
berlain, and to know Gertrude Atherton, 
the distinguished novelist. Then, too, 
there is my friend, Ella Sterling Mig- 
hels, who, in her valuable Story of the 
Files, has swept into one volume the 
story of all our early men and women of 
talent and genius. Dr. Henry Meade 
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SAN FRANCISCO ARISING 
By Epwin MarKHAM 


HILL-HUNG city of mv West, 

Where oft my heart goes home to rest, 
There came an hour when all went by, 
A cruel splendor on the sky. 


Out of the earth men saw advance 
The front of Ruin and old Chance. 

A groan of chaos shook your frame, 
And a red wilderness of flame 
Darkened the nations with your name. 


Now, son of the West, I see you rise, 
The world’s young courage in your eyes 
Sons of broad-shouldered Pioneers. 
Seasoned by struggle and stern tears— 
I see you rising girt and strong 

To lay the new-squared beams in song. 


Build greatly, men, for she must shine 
With Athens of the Singing Nine— 
Build airly, for she must stand 

With Shiraz of the rose-sweet land— 
Build strongly, for her name must be 
With Carthage of the sail-white sea. 





Bland is another remembered one who 
has done long and faithful work in the 
cause of Poetry. 

Finally, I must name two other 
friends, Albert M. Bender and James 
D. Phelan of San Francisco, men who 
have rendered valiant service to the 
cause of arts and letters in the Far West. 
It is to them that I am dedicating my 
forthcoming volume, The Songs and 
Stories of California, a volume now in 
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the hands of the Powell Publishing Com- 
pany of Los Angeles. 

And now, my dear Chamberlain, I 
wish to thank you for your kind invita- 
tion to attend the October annual meet- 
ing of your League of Western Writ- 
ers. I am sorry that my work here will 
make my attendance impossible. | am 
busy sweeping my poems together for a 
collected edition, perhaps in 1930. My 
publishers insist that I take the time to 
give the volume an introdyction and 
many annotations. So you see me 
“chained to the wheel of labor.” 

But I am glad indeed that the writers 
of my West have been awakened to the 
necessity of forming a league to further 
their interests and to.rouse enthusiasm. 
Little can be accomplisht in the modern 
world without organization. Every soul 
must have a body. Paul says “there are 
spiritual bodies.” So even the spirit of 
a man must have a body. 

In glancing over your list of officers, 
I catch the never-forgotten name of 
Harr Wagner, a man identified with 
nearly all the progressive movements of 
California. I note also that my dear 
and honored friend, Dr. Derrick N. 
Lehmer, is your critic. And this re- 
minds me that only a few days ago I 
pickt up The University of California 
Chronicle for October, 1928, and read 
again his remarkable ballad The Apples 
of Andaman, one of the outstanding 
poems of the sort in our American lit- 
erature. Having myself written a ballad, 
The Gallows-Bird, 1 know the long, 
earnest work that must have gone to 
the making of Dr. Lehmer’s fine pro- 
duction. 

You tell me that you are holding your 
League meeting in San Francisco; and 
this brings to mind the time years ago 
when the rebuilders of the burned-down 
San Francisco were about to hold a huge 
convention to raise money and enthusi- 
asm to restore the city to her early 
glory. The committee askt me to wire 
some lines to be read at their conven- 
tion. I sent them the lines that follow— 
lines that have a place in my volume, 
The Shore of Happiness. I repeat them 
at this moment when your League faces 
another building-hour for the Far West. 
I lift my hand to you, friend, and to all 
my friends!—Epwin MARKHAM 











On page 335, this issue, ‘will be found a short list of interesting landmarks or “Literary Shrines” in and around 
the Bay Region of San Francisco. This list is only suggestive of the scores of interesting buildings and locations 
throughout the state that might find place in a complete list if one were compiled. The “things to remember,” 
consisting of a few jottings ouly, might well be extended into several pages. It is hoped that some one will make a 
real contribution to the history and literature of California and the West, and compile, for publication in brief and 
comprehensive form, such list. The Overland would be glad to feature this with appropriate illustrations. 
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Picturesque San Francisco 


By James D. Hart 


On the edge of China Town 
—Old Saint Mary’s 
where the “bread line” is 
seen each night 


Grant Avenue is 
flanked by Chinese shops 


—Drawing by Berk Anthony. 


VX JHAT a host of things a walk 
in San Francisco can reveal! 
Down California Street from 
Nob Hill past the Pacific Union Club. 
Once it belonged to Jim Flood, and was 
the first of the grandiose stone mansions 
hereabouts. Wonderful how those anci- 
ent anachronisms, the cable cars, keep 
doggedly on day after day. Old St. 
Mary’s Church, whose clock admonishes 
one to “observe the time and fly from 
evil.” They still have an evening bread- 
line there. Opposite a tiny fresh green 
park. Now we're in the midst of China- 
town on Grant Avenue, a street on 
which only a few blocks away are situ- 
ated the swankest shops. Here modern 
stores, topped by pagoda-like architec- 
ture, lure the visiting Easterner with 
their garish window displays of fat 
Buddhas, flowery kimonas, ivory what- 
tver-you-may-call-’ems, and all kinds of 
odd gadgets which appear entrancing in 
a store window, but which somehow 
sldom work in on the living-room table. 
Jewelry shops, too, are centers of attrac- 
tion with their gleaming jades and intri- 
tate gold filligree brooches and what- 
nots. Spidery side streets flaming with 
ted posters hold an equal charm for 
Visitors, who imagine nefarious opium 
dens in every innocent laundry and de- 
xribe all cellars as “subterranean pas- 
sages.”” Farther down Grant Avenue the 
ell of fish and other foods pervades 


the air. The inhabitants are mostly Occi- 
dentalized now and one sees the deep- 
eyed parchment-faced men shambling 
along in their loose fitting black »suits. 
In contrast are the pert young flappers 
and sleek-haired young fellows who con- 
stantly speak English, and that with the 
most modern slang. Occasionally an old 
woman or child slips-slops along in 
sandals and gay costumes of another day, 
but mostly those who wear -osjental 
clothes adopt an unobtrusive color. 


Now past Portsmouth Square, where 
Stevenson loved to linger, and where 
the only monument to his memory has 
been erected, showing that San Fran- 
cisco does remember. Now the city jail 
frowns down upon its verdure dotted 
with newspaper-shaded dozers. 


Montgomery Street, a strange para- 
dox, its southern extremity a busy coun- 
terpart of Wall Street, flanked with tall 
buildings such as the Russ, where once 
stood the city’s leading hostelry; its 
northern extremity nestling under the 
steep crags of Telegraph Hill is the 
artist colony. Here in old buildings and 
sun dappled courtyards San Francisco’s 
painters and sculptors work in leisurely 
fashion strongly contrasting to the mad 
rush only a few blocks away. In one 
block are represented such leading art- 
ists as: Maynard Dixon, Ralph Stack- 
pole, Blanding Sloan, who conducts a 


fascinating puppet show, Nelson Poole, 
Gottardo Piazzoni and Rinaldo Cuneo. 


Now a leisurely climb up Telegraph 
Hill, an historic site which inspired 
some of San Francisco’s greatest writers. 
Here have mused Mark Twain and Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller, Ambrose Bierce, 
Frank Norris, and most recently George 
Sterling. It can well be understood how 
Jack London felt his call to the sea when 
one looks down upon wharves, where 
every variety of craft laden with cargo 
from the seven seas are moored. Here 
one sees the last of the windjammers 
bringing their supply of fish from Alaska 
alongside a Japanese freighter laden with 
silk or tea or rice. Overhead the sea- 
gulls wheel screaming raucously as they 
gracefully swoop for food. Many con- 
stantly follow in the wake of ferry boats 
which dot the bay with their gay white- 
ness. The backyards of the homes cling- 
ing perilously to the sheer cliffs with 
the multi-colored laundry flapping in the 
breeze, and the crazy-board sidewalks 
are an ever welcome scene for local and 


San Fransico’s Chinatown is replete 
with interest 
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foreign artists. Among those who have 
lastingly imprisoned this charm in their 
pictures are: Joseph Penell, Rowena 
Meeks Abdy, Howard Simon and Otis 
Oldfield. 

Another attraction of Telegraph Hill 










Julius Castle topping 
Russian Hill. 
One of San Francisco’s 
attractive restaurants 
for which the city 
is famous 













is its many Italian and French restau- 
rants, for which San Francisco is fa- 
mous. Predominant among these is 
Julius’ Castle, perched high on a jutting 
crag, and whose windows give on a re- 
splendent panorama of the bay. This is 


—Drawing by Berk Anthony. 





Overland Monthly 


only one of the many refuges of the 
gourmet where dining is still a leisurely 
pleasure rather than a quick bolting of 
food before attending theatre. Even the 
most discriminating palates are tickled 
by sole a la Marguery, tagliarini and 
other piquant dishes served at Jack’s, 
Coppa’s, Camille’s, Pierre’s and other 
gastronomic retreats. 

Climbing around this jagged slope 
one is astounded by the breath-taking 
views of the bay, ocean, and the pan- 
orama of the city. Snuggling under this 
former signal point is the Italian quarter 
with its far-famed Barbary Coast, a 
hollow remanant of its once gay self, 
Now no more than a strip of vacant 
buildings whose decaying ribald fronts 
still retain the air of hidden deviltry, 
but otherwise the same as any other 
block in little Italy. 

And so ends a short stroll in this city 
mellowed with atmosphere. 






























T WAS in May, 1900, that James D. 

Phelan, then Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, in his third term, presented to the 
Chief of Police, William P. Sullivan, 
the first fag San Francisco ever owned. 
And thereby hangs a tale. During the 
second term of Mayor Phelan’s occu- 
pancy of the City Hall a new charter 
was adopted. As this was largely due to 
his determination to clean up the city, 
he was asked to write the digest of the 
new charter for an eastern publication. 
In due time he received a check for $50 
and he immediately offered this sum as 
a prize for a design for a city flag. 


The prize was won by Robert Aiken 
—the sculptor who did the pert little 
figure of Victory atop the Dewey Monu- 
ment in Union Square, San Francisco. 
The winning design was a Phoenix ris- 
ing from its ashes on a background of 
white silk. The motto is: “Gold in Peace 
—Iron in War’—in Spanish. Mayor 
Phelan ordered a flag made from this 
design and it was placed in a specially 
designed case in the Hall of Justice 
where it was carefully guarded by the 
city police until age caused it to fall to 
pieces. A new flag of similar design takes 
its place. 


There is something singularly fitting 
in this design for San Francisco’s flag— 
especially since it received its baptism of 





The Flag of San Francisco 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoLBurRN 








fire in 1906! Now indeed, is the Phoe- 
nix, flame encircled, the true symbol of 
the City by the Golden Gate! In all 
symbolism there is nothing more pro- 
foundly spiritual than the Phoenix. It 
represents the highest aspiration of the 
human soul and its unquenchable fire 
is the highest conceivable expression of 
inspiration! May this emblem convey to 
the older civilizations across the Pacific 
the real aspiration and desire of the New 
Age ushered in by the air-minded youth 


The Flag ~ 
of 


San Francisco 


Presented by 
James D. Phelan 








of today. Not many of our own citizens 
know that San Francisco has a distinc- 
tive flag. We know the Bear flag but 
there should be a blending of the na- 
tional, the state and the city flags in 
events that portray the activities of the 
generation. It was a fine sentiment that 
conceived and created the flag in the 
first place and the fire has consecrated 
it to our own special uses. May it con- 
tinue to be spotless and free from aggres- 
sion and injustice for all time! 
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California’s Greatest Treasures 


By Frona Eunice Wait CoL_BsurRN 


California’s imaginary queen is described by Ordonnez de Montalvo in his romance 


entitled “Sergas de Esplandian, 


of the Indies there is an island 

named California, very close to 
that part of the Terrestrial Paradise 
which is inhabited by black women with- 
out a single man among them, and that 
they lived in the manner of the Amazon. 
They were robust of body with strong 
and passionate hearts and great virtues. 
The island itself is one of the wildest in 
the world on account of the bold and 
craggy rocks. Their weapons were all 
made of gold—the island everywhere 
abounds with gold and precious stones, 
and upon it no other metal was found. 


K NOW ye that at the right hand 















” published in 1500, as follows: 


They lived in caves well excavated. 
They had many ships which they sailed 
to other coasts to make forays, and the 
men whom they took as prisoners they 
killed. In this island, named California, 
there are many griffins—in no other part 
of the world can they be found—and 
there ruled over that island of Califor- 
nia a queen of majestic proportions, more 
beautiful than all others and in the very 
vigor of her womanhood. She was de- 
sirous of accomplishing great deeds; she 
was valiant and courageous and ardent, 
with a brave heart, and had ambitions 
to execute nobler actions than had been 
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performed by any other ruler.” 

The murals in the already famous 
Room of the Dons, Mark Hopkins Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, owe their distinction 
to the combination of two legends, that 
of Queen Califia and El Dorado, the 
land of gold. Maynard Dixon, credited 
with creating the first embodiment of 
Queen Califia, is a native Californian 
with a flair for decorative art, in which 
he has achieved high honors and inter- 
national reputation. The “Lure of 
Gold” is the theme represented in the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel ballroom. Against 
a flat background of unrelieved gold 
stands Queen Califia and her Amazons 
as the central figure in the other panels 
which depict episodes of California his- 
tory. This first presentment of Queen 
Califia is a tall, athletic figure in all the 
panoply of war, haughtily receiving the 
homage of the Spaniards who came as 
invaders by land and sea. The Queen 
and her Amazons are the only imaginary 
figures and it is right that a certain 
hauteur and reserve should characterize 
this fabled ruler who is called 
upon to confront a strange race 
of marauders. There is no rea- 
son why she should have been 
hospitable. 

A huge sunburst is back of 
the royal head and the straight 
aquiline nose indicates valor 
and determination, while the 
piercing eyes neither evade nor 
invite a closer scrutiny. A royal 
mantle of rich brocade covers 
the flowing draperies of the 
figure, but the tiny feet and 
hands indicate fine lineage and 
a long line of intelligent ances- 
tors. Of course, Califia is not 
white, nor is she olive or brown. 
So far as the artist indicates, 
she had a complexion peculiar 
to herself. This vizualization is 
merely a man’s conception and 
deals wholly with material 
things. There is nothing of the 
spirit indicated, but it is good 
to have our imaginary tradi- 
tional queen visualized so vig- 
orously. 


The First Visualization of 
Queen Califia 
By Maynard Dixon 
Central figure of the mural 
adorning the 
Room of the Dons 
Mark Hopkins Hotel 
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MW «ts and legend are the exacting 
standards by which human de- 
velopment is measured. The anthropo- 
morphic idea of a god or goddess repre- 
sents the highest conception of a race. 
Here again California scores a high 
point. That Califia, the Amazon Queen, 
was a woman of many-sided accomplish- 
ments is made plain by Blanche Collet 
Wagner in an entirely different concep- 
tion of this fascinating legend. In a 
large-size mural over the fireplace in her 
newly erected home in San Marino, a 
fashionable suburb of Pasadena, Mrs. 
Wagner shows Queen Califia seated on 
the back of a griffin. It is a textile 
applique painting of large size and the 
griffin is apparently in a garden where 
bright flowers, a distant, rocky landscape 


and beautiful sky effects make up a 
remarkably realistic visualization of an 
imaginary scene. In the background the 
vanishing point is a sunset over Golden 
Gate, with a wide expanse of water, 
cleverly executed. 

The artist has used a soft, tan-colored 
satin for the fleshy parts of the dignified 
figure sitting astride a griffin and carry- 
ing an enormous sword, swung across 
her back. The big, quaint looking griffin 
is of another shade of cloth, and his 
trappings are in keeping with the classic 
conception of this mythical animal. On 
the head of Califia is a jewelled cap and 
her draperies are slight and clinging. 
She is evidently at leisure in her royal 
garden and there is a profusion of flow- 
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Blanche Collett Wagner's 
Califia, a 
Textile Mural Painting 


ers of many colors in the foreground, 
with rocks and other objects depicted in 
cloth, while a clever use of brush and 
pigments blend earth and sky into an 
artistic background. The composition 
has depth and atmosphere and there is a 
certain gallantry in the pose of the figure 
which makes this conception of Queen 
Califia more womanly than the haughty, 
aloof lady of the first attempt to render 
this vague myth into a glowing reality. 

Blanche Collet Wagner’s vision has a 
most promising future as well as a place 
in the aesthetic activities of our demo- 
cratic age. Mrs. Wagner makes a fine 
art of her conceptions in textiles and her 
craftsmanship has all the technique of 
art in its best and noblest expression. 





On the page preceding are photographs of a number of men who in the field of science or literature made a distinct 





contribution not merely to the life of the West, but to that of the country—John Muir, George Wharton James, 
Daniel Coit Gilman. The pictures of Edwin Markham, Frank Norris and Wallace Irwin, men who today are in 
the front rank in the literary world have as their contemporaries many other men and women who likewise may be 
classed as “Makers of Western Literature... In order that there may be assembled in one place photographs of the 
men and women who have made and are making literature and the creative arts their vocation, the League of Western 
Writers is now assembling photographs for its Authors’ Gallery. 


This Authors’ Gallery may well take place along side the permanent Library of Books that will be displayed as 
an exhibit at the coming Annual Convention of the League of Western Writers. This magazine hopes to give in a 
subsequent issue a complete list of the books received to date, and of the photographs as well. In this connection it is 
gratifying to state that authors and publishers alike have realized the significance of the plans for the permanent Library 
and in many instances first editions of books have been submitted. In some cases, too, where books are now out of 
print, an author or publisher has been able to discover a single copy. The value of the Library and of the Authors’ 
Gallery will be more apparent as time goes on. 

















LEAGUE OF WESTERN WRITERS 


Preliminary Program 
Third cAnnual Session - - at San Francisco - - October 16, 17, 18, 19, 1929 
HOTEL SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


9:30 to 12 A.M. 


Registration. Issuing of credentials and badges. Entering 
books and manuscripts for Exhibit and permanent 
Library. Reservations for special events, etc. 

Registration and information at Membership-Secretary’s 


desk, Lobby, Hotel Sir Francis Drake 


10:30 to 12:00 A.M. 

Members of the Advisory Board and Executive Committee 
meet in joint session (see Article IV, Section I, Con- 
stitution ) 

Those scheduled for addresses or discussions during the 
session please report at registration desk, Section chair- 
men and discussion leaders also report and perfect 
organization 

12:15 to 2:00 P.M. 

Luncheon session, Lounge, Hotel Sir Francis Drake, Arthur 
H. Chamberlain, presiding. Announcements, introduc- 
tion of members and friends 


2:00 P.M. 
First General Session, Gothic Room, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, Dr. Charles G, D. Roberts, presiding 


SPEAKERS: Honorable James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San 
Francisco; Honorable James D. Phelan, Mrs. Kathleen 
Norris, Major L. Bullock-Webster, Dr. D. N. Lehmer 


4:00 P.M. 

Literary Pilgrimage. Placing of wreath on Robert Louis 
Stevenson Ship Memorial in Portsmouth Square. Cere- 
monies under direction of Stephen Chalmers, Honorary 
Life Secretary of the Stevenson Society of America 


8:15 P.M. 
Second General Session, Gothic Room, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, Arthur H. Chamberlain, presiding 


Symposium on “Some Makers of Western Literature” 
Francis Bret Harte 
By Winfield Scott, Lecturer and Writer 
Ina DonNA COOLBRITH 
Mrs. Finley Cook, Secretary, Ina Coolbrith Circle 
SAMUEL CLEMENS (Mark Twain) 
Cyril Clemens, President of the Mark Twain Society 
Joaquin MILLER 
Harr Wagner, Biographer of Joaquin Miller 
Jack LonpDOoN 
Frona Eunice Wait Colburn, Past President of League 
of American Pen Women, San Francisco Branch 
Georce STERLING 
Grover C. McGimsey, Author of “Sterling’s Place in 
the Sun” 
Ropert Louis STEVENSON 
Stephen Chalmers, Honorary Secretary of Stevenson 
Society of America 
Thursday, October 17, 9:15 to 12:00 A.M. 
Third General Session, Gothic Room, Hotel Sir Francis 


Drake, in charge of California Writers’ Club, President 
A. Lionel Stevenson, presiding 


SPEAKERS 
Te NN ia a ee Ednah Aiken 
THE WESTERN NOVEL..........---------c------0-c----0+- Vingie E. Roe 
Tue Suonr SrTromv........................-----. Grace Jones Morgan 
THe WESTERN SHorRT STorY............-------------- John Hamlin 
JUVENILE BOOKS ...............------.-------- Hildegarde Hawthorne 
EA AIEEE GE ILLES Charles Keeler 
RE EOE TY Katherine Browning Miller 


SE ES Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez 





SKETCH OF CALIFORNIA WriTERS CLUB 
Harry Noyes Pratt 


12:15 to 2:00 P.M. 


Second Luncheon Session, Lounge, Hotel Sir Francis Drake, 


Eunice Mitchell Lehmer, Chairman 


To ccieinnisintscanimmenmiatl Major L. Bullock-W ebster 
THE RETURN OF THE GREEKS.................. Mari Ruef Hofer 
GREEK DANCE MYTHG................-.-.-..------000----- Raoul Pause 
Group oF INDIAN SONGS........... Dr. Derrick N. Lehmer 


Accompanied by Mrs. J. G. Berryhill, Jr. 


2:00 P.M. 


Section Meetings — Round Table Discussions, ' Hotel Sir 
Francis Drake 


Poretry SECTION..........--.----- Dr. Derrick N. Lehmer, Leader 
DraMA SECTION.......... Katherine Browning Miller, Leader 
Fiction SSCTION..............----------s.--- Vingie E. Roe, Leader 
THE SHort STorv...... os oy Grace Jones Morgan, Leader 
THE WESTERN SHORT STORY............ John Hamlin, Leader 
FOUTRALTIE csnccccicescescttcions John D. Barry, Leader 


6:30 P.M. 
Banquet at Sequoia Club, Harr Wagner presiding. 


Friday, October 18, 8:00 A.M. to 11:00 A.M. 


Poets’ Breakfast, Lounge, Sir Francis Drake Hotel, Harry 
Noyes Pratt, Chairman 


9:15 to 11:00 A.M. 


Section Meetings—Round Table Discussions 


Fiction Section—TuHeE Nove ....... _Ednah Aiken, Leader 
| SETTER ie et Major L. Bullock-W ebster, Leader 
ee: Grace Jones Morgan, Leader 
SHort Story, WESTERN...................... John Hamlin, Leader 
pO era eee John D. Barry, Leader 


MECHANICS AND BUSINESS OF WRITING 
ae SI Battles, RTE, L. D. Mahone, Leader 


11:00 to 12:00 A.M. 


First Business Session, Auditorium, Hotel Sir Francis Drake 


12:30 P.M. 


Luncheon and Fourth General Session, Lounge, Hotel Sir 
Francis Drake, in Charge of League of American Pen 
Women—San Francisco Branch united with Berkeley, 
Santa Clara, Sacramento and Butte County Branches,— 
Mrs. Helena Munn Redewill, President of San Fran- 
cisco Branch, presiding 


SPEAKERS 
Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts, Orra E. Monnette, John Steven 
McGroarty, Ben Field. 
8:00 P.M. 


Second Business Session, Auditorium, Hotel Sir Francis 


Drake 


Saturday, October 19, 10:00 A. M. 


Barbecue Picnic at “Montalvo” (Saratoga) on invitation 
of Senator James D. Phelan. 


Leave headquarters hotel 10:00 a.m., arriving at “Mon- 
talvo” at 12:00 noon—Round trip bus fare $1.50. 


























SENATOR JAMES D. PHELAN 


The pages of history, many times dull and lifeless as written, can be made of gripping 
interest, through presentation of incidents, circumstances and events. Biographical studies 
make history meaningful and significant. Indeed every great event in history centers around 
some outstanding personality. Mrs. Duffield has, in the following pages so blended for us 
scenes, events, customs of the times, historical incidents and biographical data as to produce 
a distinct contribution. Her story will appear serially in subsequent numbers of this magazine, 
and be preprinted in book form. 

Fortunate are author and magazine alike that the manuscript has been checked by 
former U. S. Senator James D. Phelan and a foreword prepared by him. Mr. Phelan has for 
many years been familiar with official Washington, and many of those mentioned in the 
recital were his personal friends. See article following —Editors. 
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Washington in the go’s 
California Eyes Dazzled by the Brilliant Society of the Capital 
Personal Reminiscences by 
ISABEL McKENNA DUFFIELD 


Introduction By 
JAMES D. PHELAN 





N SOME RESPECTS there is perhaps no 

more interesting city in the modern world 
than Washington, the capital of the richest and 
most powerful country. It differs from our 
great commercial metropolis, in that it is the 
seat of Government and Government only. 

It is dominated by personalities and leaders, 
men and women of unusual ability. The social 
life of the city is its conspicuous characteristic. 
No one, in the early 90s, had a better oppor- 
tunity to see and record the life in Washington 
than Isabel McKenna Duffield, California born 
and bred, who, when her father was elected to 
Congress from Central California, at that 
period, went with her family to reside there. 
Her father became_a member of the McKinley 
cabinet, and he was later elevated to the United 
States Supreme bench. 

Miss McKenna married, in Washington, 
Mr. Pitts-Duffield, author and publisher, the 
nephew of Mr. Justice Brown of the same 
court. She shows in this memoir her devotion 
to her father, and I desire to add, as a matter 





of historical detail, that, although Justice Mc- 
Kenna’s qualifications, because of lack ef expe- 
rience on the bench, were questioned at the time 
of his appointment, he soon developed extra- 
ordinary legal acumen, and his decisions won 
the approval and commendation of the Bench 
and Bar, for their clarity, broad-mindedness, 
fairness and classic literary value. I have 
recently been informed to this effect by the 
Attorney General of California, General U. S. 
Webb, who, necessarily, keeps in touch with 
the decisions of the highest court. General 
Webb also pointed out the fact that Justice 
McKenna, differing from some of his colleagues 
who were wedded too closely to the past, was 
always ready to accept the new points of view 
which modern science and political develop- 
ment have imposed upon the thoughts of men. 

Mrs. Duffield writes charmingly of her expe- 
riences, in a style direct and convincing, worthy 
indeed, of her distinguished father. And so 
California, by such achievement, is justified by 


her children. —James D..Phelan. 


~ 








HE REVIVAL of interest in the 90's, the result of 

which has been to turn the search light of scru- 

tiny upon the events and episodes of the final 
days of the last century, is due, I think, to the gentle 
and genteel appeal they make against the clamor of a 
noisier age. From 1900 to 1927 is not a long span, but 
in the history of the world the period records an un- 
precedented change. And yet one must not jump to 
the conclusion that, in the decade in question, because 
life was lived without the advantages of motor cars, 


phonographs, vitascopes, moving pictures, wireless: 


telegraphy, telephones and television, radios and 
aeroplanes, existence then was altogether small and 
drab, or that its joys and tragedies were colorless. 

It is one hundred and fifty years ago since “the 
shot that was heard around the world” broke Ameri- 
can peace. In spirit, I go back to a grandsire who of- 





fered up the prayer at the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence. The Stately Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the route along which many an executive has ridden 
to his inauguration, was then a swamp. Crude, in- 
deed, were the streets of the National Capital when 
Thomas Jefferson hitched his riding horse to the old 
palisades, and, even at a later date, when the red- 
coats of an invading army were grimy and bespat- 
tered in their march towards the White House. But 
the White House, itself wide-columned, was and is 
of a most faultless complexion against the park of its 
generous greens! “Whose house is that?’’ was re- 
cently asked of Mr. Coolidge. “Nobody's,” he re- 
plied. “They come and they go.” They come and 
they go, these chosen of the people, from him who 
was “first in the hearts of his countrymen” down to 
one who has just crossed the threshold of the Execu- 
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tive Mansion. As the great portals swung open and 
then closed on that stormy afternoon of the fourth of 
March, shutting out completely the animated cheers 
of the crowd, the hurdy-gurdy strains of the patriotic 
tunes, and muting the last bars of the serenading 
hymn, “Hail to the Chief!’ Herbert Hoover found 
himself alone with the past as “‘one who thoughtfully 
ponders the centuries,” and treading his way through 
the long corridors he must surely have given more 
than a passing obéisance to the kindly faces of his 
predecessors looking down on him from the Georgian 
white panels of the walls—officers of the military, 
farmers, barristers, and college professors—Repub- 
licans, Democrats and Whigs. But the thirty-first 
president of the United States, world traveller and 
erudite man of business, perhaps most of all embodies 
the mood of the epoch in which he lives, the enor- 
mousness of which forces us to preserve the more 
guardedly the earlier and tenderer associations of our 
racial heritage. 

And the mistresses of the mansion! One also ob- 
serves in their portraits hanging there against the 
fabricked softness of the old rooms that they too did 
their part exceedingly well,—some in black velvet, 
some in red, in blue silk and white, now crinolined, 
now sheathed,—head-dresses of flowered garlands, 
powdered, plumed and jewelled: Mrs. Madison, gor- 
geous in a tinselled turban from Paris; Mrs. John 
Adams in the becoming softness of old lace enhanc- 
ing her sensitive face; Chartran’s portrait of Mrs. 
Roosevelt in the garden, wearing a large picture hat, 
bandeaued for the coiffure of the 90’s. And Martha, 
the sedate and handsome consort of the earliest presi- 
dent, in her quilted pink silk skirt and close fitting 
peplum of ivory satin, the ruffles on the sleeves not 
too long to hide the beauty of her hands, her fichu 
crossed low after the mode of the eighteenth century 
—a picture of a great lady, about which there.persist- 
ently clings the fable of how the sprightly and fasci- 
nating Dolly Madison, when she smelt the smoke of 
the English foes advancing on the White House, cut 
away from the frames with her own hands this and 
its mate, the valuable portrait of Washington by 
Stuart. Extracted, however, from an old letter of 
Mrs. Madison to her sister is the following true 
account: 

“Our kind friend, Mr. Carroll, has come to hasten 
my departure, and in a very bad humor with me be- 
cause I| insist on waiting until the large picture of 
General Washington is secured, and it requires to be 
unscrewed from the wall. The process was found too 
tedious for these perilous moments; I have ordered 
the frame broken and the canvass taken out.” 

Later she wrote: “It is done, and the precious por- 
trait placed in the hands of two gentlemen from New 
York for safe keeping.” 

When the British were within but a few blocks of 
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in a receptacle and made a safe escape to George- 
town. For her own private possessions she gave not 
a thought or sign, only for those held dear for Amer- 
ican posterity. And so through each succeeding ad- 
ministration the Presidents’ wives have appointed 
themselves the guardians of those valuable and espe- 
cially treasured Lares and Penates of Tradition, and 
tradition has decided in the main the pattern of the 
President’s court, only fashion, fleeting as it is, and 
the times, grave or gay, in war or in peace, influencing 
the little vanities and etiquette of the levees and other 
entertainments at the White House. To the growing 
feminine passion for floriculcure we owe a thousand 
new charms that have sprung up of late years on the 
grounds immediately surrounding the mansion—the 
perennials of Mrs. Taft, the roses of Mrs. Wilson, 
the choicest white flowers planted by Mrs. Coolidge, 
to which Mrs. Hoover now brings still a rarer knowl- 
edge from her native golden state, sunny California 

. . the seeds broadcasted by such fair hands pro 
ducing more popular results than the choicest hybrids 
from the government hot houses. Sumptuous bloom 
has always been the hope and prophecy of Washing- 
ton in the spring, and the almost tropical climate has 
aided much in staging scenes rich with the magnolia 
and gay with every tint and variety of the bulb and 
the lily. Outside the tall iron grating of the White 
House, and following the currents of the river, is the 
loveliest drive in the world, where early in April mil- 
lions of cherry blossoms, born wild of Japanese soil, 
are 

“Continuous as the stars that shine and twinkle 
on the milky way, 
Stretched in never-ending line along the 
margin of a bay.” 

. attracting to Washington each year an increas 
ing number of visitors, who find with every passing 
twelvemonth the fervor of their patriotism freshly 
aroused by the revelation of new beauties in the sym- 
bols with which America honors the genius and glory 
of her own. 

In 1890 the State, War and Navy Building, to 
gether with its neighbor, the United States Treasury, 
were the pride of the nation, to be eclipsed later by 
many others, notably one of the architectural jewels 
of the world, the Lincoln Memorial. Pitched alone 
in an open area, vast and vernal, it is a solitary and 
magnificent silhouette against the ruddy glow of the 
setting sun, its reflection gilded and clarified in the 
nearby waters, its spiritual inspiration the story of a 
farmer’s boy from Illinois, born on a day in February 
marked and bannered now for all time with the im 
mortal motto, “With malice toward none, with char’ 
ity for all.” Lincoln, benignantly favored as he was 
with far vision, could hardly have foreseen the varia’ 
tions which the negro of today shows in comparison 





the White House Mrs. Madison finally put the silver 
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with his prototype shorn of his shackles by the great 
Proclamation. In a venerable family album one still 
cherishes the daguerreotype of an old dark mammy 
in her persimmon-colored and checked bandanna, 
caressing in her arms the “chile” of “ma ole missis,” 
and one’s grandfather can still delight the children 
with droll incidents of the fidelity and devotion of his 
ole black Joe. Fading fast are these pictures of an- 
other order which the South hugged to her bosom as 
long as she could, until the horns of the motor sig- 
naled and tempted the black man away from the corn 
belts into the cities, where the cinema and the radio 
portrayed and shrieked modernity. 

Twenty-five years ago it was a becoming and fre- 
quent sight to see frugal housewives and wise walk- 
ing to market, of which there were several scattered 
through the city, or being driven there in low vic- 
torias or wagonettes, their tasselled canopies rolled 
back to admit of the large baskets bulging with fresh 
produce and the long stemmed branches of lilac and 
dog-wood purchased in the season from the ebony 
farmerettes swarming along the edge of the sidewalks 
adjacent to the stalls, — sunbonnetted, ragged and 
tired from their long ride in the early dawn over 
dusty country roads in the most unwieldy of vehicles, 
they appealed with all the arch cunning of their race 
to one’s sympathy and indulgence, so that we soon 
found ourselves swamped with sassafras, which we 
all loathed, faded cowslips, drooping bridal wreath 
and other shrubs dried and sered by exposure to the 
hot sun. “Only five cents a bunch, miss. Ten for the 
lilac.—twenty-five inside—” And while you debated 
and hesitated, you were lost, for the wife of Senator 
X has just stopped to ask after the Justice, and the 
eldest daughter of an Admiral joins you with the 
wife of a cabinet officer, and you inquire for the 
health of a Secretary, and then wish to be remem- 
bered to the Ambassador, and the General and Colo- 
nel likewise,—all just so many titles and names to the 
busy old crone tying up her thirsty flowers and nail- 
ing her bargains then and there. Just so many titles! 
What matter the names after a few years? It is not 
so much the office that makes the man: as the man 
who makes the office. “Magistratus indicat virum.” 
As in a bygone day, so it is in the present, whether 
gathered in the market place, in the halls of pleasure, 
or in the meeting houses of duty, this lively exchange 
of solicitation, “How is the Secretary? How is the 
Senator? How is the Justice?” reflects always the im- 
portance of office in the capital city. 

In my father’s library in Washington the walls 
were almost completely tapestried with photographs 
of men of national reputation, many of whose lives 
were very closely interwoven with my father’s career, 
whether in Congress, in the Cabinet, or on the Su- 
preme Bench of the United States, for the number of 
his years of Federal service were forty and a little 
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more, from 1885 to 1925. Elected to Congress from 
the Third Congressional District of California, he 
served eight years in the lower house, when he re- 
signed to accept the appointment by President Har- 
rison as judge of the Ninth U. S. Circuit. Those 
eight years, forerunners of the 90’s, were epoch-mak- 
ing years for him as well as for the country, for it 
was then that he made his most auspicious and bind- 
ing friendships. Of the latter my father was wont to 
reminisce again and again during the summer of 1926, 
after his retirement from the bench, as we sat to- 
gether through the long hours of twilight which also 
proved to be the twilight hours of his own dear life. 
With a gesture of the hand, and a loving glance, he 
would direct my attention to his little gallery of nota- 
bles, among them William McKinley, Benjamin Har- 
rison, Theodore Roosevelt, Tom Reed, Joe Cannon, 
Admiral Dewey, Senators Leland Stanford and 
Charles N. Felton of California; R. R. Hitt of Illi- 
nois, James G. Blaine, John G. Carlisle, Myron T. 
Herrick standing with Mark Hanna arm in arm on 
the famous McKinley porch in Canton; and the three 
great Chief Justices—Melville W. Fuller, Edward 





Justice JosEPH McKENnNaA oF CALIFORNIA 
Congressman, United States Circuit Judge, Attorney General 
of United States and Justice of the Supreme Court 
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Douglas White, and William Howard Taft, under 
whom he served on the Supreme Bench, together 
with his associates, Justices Harlan, Brewer, Brown, 
Peckham, Day, Pitney, Hughes, and Holmes, to all 
of whom he was bound by ties of the most loyal 
friendship, and all but a few of whom he had sur- 
vived and mourned in the passing. One picture after 
another would call forth a word of praiseful com- 
ment here, an anecdote there which I have always 
a aga as memorable and characteristically worth 
while. 


In a corner, reposing quite conspicuously on a 
book shelf, looking, to tell the truth, rather out of 
place in such distinguished company, was the likeness 
of a somewhat pompous celestial. “And who may 
he be?” I have often heard my father questioned, to 
which, smiling he would reply: “Oh, that is Ah Toy, 
my cook for twenty years in California. Before going 
back to join his ancestors in China he wrote me a 
touching letter of farewell, and sent me his photo- 
graph, which belongs here among my friends. For 
did he not, satisfy the craving of my palate for years 
upon years? And, besides, he was an awfully good 
fellow. I think any cook who can be faithful to one 
master for so long a time deserves a niche in my hall 
of fame.” 


Toy was indeed part and parcel of my own child- 
hood recollections of California, with others more 
greatly known to fame. 


The old black Joe of our family was William Joice, 
the messenger valet of Chief Justice Chase, after 
whose death he was employed first by Mr. Justice 
Field, my father’s predecessor on the bench, and then 
by my father. William died in 1898, to be succeeded 
in faithful service for a quarter of a century by his 
son Edward, now the court messenger of Mr. Justice 


Stone, my father’s successor. William was a short, - 


lean, light brown man. Born while his parents were 
yet in bondage he had the gentle civility of manner 
and speech to be found in the negro, fortunate during 
his childhood in coming under the influence of a wise 
master and a great gentleman. His kind heart beat in 
fuller gratitude, however, to all three of those whom 
he served later as a free man. One afternoon just be- 
fore he died, when he himself was enfeebled by ill 
health, he told me with tearful agitation that his old 
mistress, Kate Chase Sprague, the daughter of Chief 
Justice Chase, was dying, and made the simple re- 
quest that he might attend her during the last days 
of her life. “There are so many little things that she 
needs now and I can do for her,” he explained. 
Laden down with a bottle of fine old French brandy, 
smelling salts, and various delicacies, he hovered near 
her humble abode until death claimed that fascinat- 
ing, gifted and unfortunate belle of post bellum days 
—"a queen then,” said William, “ta saint now, and 
no man can dispute that with me.” Thus chivalry 
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beat higher in this dark man’s breast than in a certain 
white man’s. 

The intimacy between Leland Stanford and my 
father began when Stanford was governor of Cali- 
fornia and my father a member of the state legisla- 
ture. Mr. Stanford used often to tell me the story of 
their first meeting. “Where is that young man who 
at twenty-two can prefix an Honorable to his name?” 
he had made this inquiry upon one occasion. “I want 
to meet him.” The meeting took place duly, and the 
seeds of friendship were then planted, to flourish later 
on in Washington, where again they found them- 
selves in legislative halls, Stanford the older in the 
Senate, and McKenna the younger in the House of 
Representatives. Between the terms of Congress and 
during the enforced absence of my father and mother 
in California, my sister and I spent all the holidays 
granted to us by our convent school in old George- 
town, with Mr. and Mrs. Stanford. Every Saturday 
night, promptly upon our arrival, the Senator would 
send a cheery telegram to my father in San Francisco, 
announcing our safe arrival, and every Sunday morn- 
ing, in response, there would be a familiar looking 
yellow envelope on the Senator’s plate at the break- 
fast table. That little yellow envelope represented to 
the Senator the fruition of all his youthful dreams; 
for he was one of the earliest pioneers of the railroad 
industry, his brain one of the four to conceive and 
execute the building of the Union Pacific, that colos 
sal task of almost insurmountable difficulties, of per- 
ilous and often fatal encounters with the Indians, or 
even harder battles with the snows of winter and the 
grilling heat of the plains in summer. When, last 
year, I saw for the first time that splendid picture, 
“The Covered Wagon,” the story in part of the first 
crossing of the plains, I seemed to see again that love’ 
ly white and gold dining room in Washington, with 
the Senator sitting at the head of his table, and to 
hear his dear old voice as he recited for the benefit of 
his youthful auditors the legend of that long,long 
trail, out of which sprang the magic of the whole 
telegraph system and that little yellow envelope on 
the breakfast table. 

It was all the prelude to another scene as pretty 
and rich in tone as one of the Senator’s old masters 
hanging there on the ivory wooden panels of the 
walls. Breakfast was usually served at nine, on a 
small table, so placed near the long windows as to 
command a view of the street, very tranquil then, of 
a Sabbath morning, except for the quaint cries of the 
little dark flower vendors, who, having often profited 
by the Senator's genial smile and generosity, flocked 
quite regularly under the eaves of the old K Street 
House, endeavoring in various ways to attract the 
Senator’s attention to their trays of violets and newly 
plucked arbutus. One little urchin, more persistent 
than the others, waited not, however, for a friendly 
signal, but would dash boldly up the front steps, and 
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ring the door bell, with amusing punctuality. He 
was always admitted into what, to him, must have 
seemed a bit of Wonderland—a splendid room, 
golden. with the sun and rosy with the warmth and 
cheer of huge logs blazing on the fire. A snowy table, 
laden with gay flowers and choice fruits, served by 
two Orientals in the incomparable blue silk habili- 
ments of their native China, moving noiselessly in 
their coral-hued sandals across the deep crimson car- 
pet, lent to the picture a colorful quality to be found 
only in the Venetian banquets of Paolo Veronese. 
We were all presented with bouquets of the fresh 
violets, while the little brown hand was crossed with 
much silver, and numerous pockets made to bulge 
with many sweets . . . without seeming in the least 
to make any inroads on the supply on hand, a fact 
duly noted by the enterprising youngster, who, beam- 
ing all over, with a considerable display of shining 
white teeth between humorous full lips, would re- 
mind us in the characteristic dialect of the real South- 
ern darkey, of the presence of a score of other friends 
eagerly and expectantly awaiting him on the street 
outside. 


We were never quite able to discover where were 
stored the additional good things his greed demanded 
of the Senator’s bounty. “Look here, you little ras- 
cal,” said the man of fortune one day, “I was not 
able at your age to make as much money as you do. 
But then I never tried to sell violets, you see.” 


“Well, anyhow,” replied the saucy little peddler, 
with surprising candor and a wide open glance 
around the big room, “you've done pretty well 
haven't you?” 

Our hearty laughter, together with a bell, loud 
sounding and sudden, drowned the Senator’s reply. 
Hark! What was that, we asked? 

Mr. Nash, young Leland Stanford’s tutor, who 
was more or less our Mentor too, explained that the 
Jerome Bonapartes, who lived nearby, had adopted 
the custom of ringing a bell to call the servants to 
their meals: there was even a curfew to summon 
them to their repose at night. It was a habit obtain- 
ing in the family because their great uncle, the first 
Napoleon, loved bells. Some of the neighbors ob- 
jected but I was always fond of counting those iron 
strokes: they brought to my mind the picture of the 
First Consul at Josephine Beauharnais’s house, look- 
ing out over Paris and listening to the many bells 
of the city—pacing up and down on what is now 
known as “Napoleon’s Walk”—purchased and pre- 
sented to Paris by the late Empress Eugenie. Jerome 
Bonaparte was the grandson of Betsy Patterson of 
Baltimore and Jerome Bonaparte—the brother of the 
first Emperor. He married a daughter of Daniel 
Webster and was an extremely handsome man. I can 
recall seeing him often bearing his head with great 
reverence as he walked past old St. Matthew’s 
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Church on H. Street and noting his resemblance to 
his cousin, Napoleon III. Senator Stanford fed the 
gentle vanity of this good friend and neighbor by 
frequently reminding him of the fact. 

It is not, however, so much the railroad man and 
politician that one remembers in Leland Stanford, as 
the great and beloved philanthropist, for the univer- 
sity which he and his wife founded at Palo Alto, in 
California, and which bears in memory the name of 
his only son, is perhaps a more solid and actual link 
between the East and the West than even the first 
Continental railroad. I was only twelve years old 
when one morning in Washington my father took 
me to call on Mr. and Mrs. Stanford, who showed 
us with pride and sadness the portrait of Leland 
Stanford, Junior, which, heavily flanked with flowers, 
was reclining on an easel in the long drawingroom. 
It was then that the Senator first told us of his cher- 
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ished dream of building a new university in the 
West, and of his earnest wish to have my father 
serve as a trustee of the institution and an executor 
of his will, though subsequently an appointment to 
the U. S. Circuit Bench by President Harrison made 
it necessary for my father to relinquish the honor 
offered him,—a decision which was received with 
tears by the Senator’s widow, for she had relied on 
my father’s great friendship to support and guide 
her. It is an unwritten law that a judge must not in 
any way be associated with persons or corporations, 
a legal solution of whose affairs is likely to come 
under the jurisdiction of his court. I have sometimes 
wondered if the students now at Stanford fully real- 
ize the many sacrifices and privations Mrs. Stanford 
imposed on herself, after her husband's death, in 
order to carry on to completion the work already 
begun at Palo Alto. She was often depressed and 
anxious during those first lonely days of her widow- 
hood in San Francisco, especially while the suit of 
the Government against the Union Pacific was being 
tried, but, always fortified by hope and prayer, for 
she ‘was a woman of deep religious convictions, she 
triumphed finally over all the obstacles which threat- 
ened her high ambition. 

“Riches and possessions do not make happiness, 
my dear,” she was fond of repeating to me. “The 
improvement of the soul is achieved only by one’s 
daily actions,’—which illustrates the true principle 
behind her thought, that the more one gives the more 
one has to give. 

Once, when Mrs. Stanford reached our house for 
luncheon quite breathless from a long walk up the 
hill, my mother remonstrated with her for not taking 
a carriage. “A carriage! Why, my dear, I can’t pos 
sibly afford one,” she said. Later, one day, when I was 
asked to tea with her, I was shown the top floor of 
the big Nob Hill mansion, where Mrs. Stanford was 
installed in a cluster of small rooms in a far off wing 
of the house, in order to avoid greater care and ex- 
pense. When I arrived, she was engaged in ordering 
a menu for her evening meal and stressing a point in 
household economics with her maid, which was in- 
deed a wide and strange contrast to the last time I 
was with her in Washington, when I overheard a dis- 
cussion as to whether she should wear yellow dia- 
monds or sapphires with her Worth dinner gown. 

And so it was that the life of this truly noble wo- 
man, in her declining years, was spent very modestly 
indeed, in comparison with the glory of her past. 

During the early part of my father’s Congressional 
life, and just preceding the 90's, the California dele- 
gation was composed of a very devoted band of 
friends and comrades. There were Felton, after- 
wards U. S. Senator; Morrow, now Judge Morrow 
of the U. S. Circuit Court, retired, and the only sur- 
vivor of the little group; Markham, afterwards gover- 
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nor of the State; and Senators Stanford and Hearst. 
During the long sessions of Congress, the men were 
left to lead a bachelor existence, for at the first ap- 
proach of the torrid weather, the wives and children 
fled away, if not to their homes, at least to some cool- 
er clime. Senator Hearst, the father of William R. 
Hearst, the prominent journalist and captalist, was a 
Democrat, and in the minority, but in spite of oppo- 
site political creeds the delegation as a whole enjoyed 
the warmest and most friendly affinities, a trait nota- 
bly characteristic of Californians. Senator Hearst 
had a delightful and spacious house, and dispensed his 
hospitality with a princely hand. On one of the fre- 
quent and jovial occasions when the little group was 
being feted by Mr. Hearst, the host was found busily 
engaged in cutting out a clipping from the evening 
paper. “Some young rascal of a reporter,” he said, 
“declares here that I am the most poorly dressed man 
in the California delegation.” “And pray then,” 
asked my father, ““Why are you trying to preserve so 
libelous an article about yourself?” Whereupon the 
Senator chuckled and said: “Poole of London makes 
all my clothes. He has the reputation of being the 
best tailor in the whole world, so I think the joke’s 
on him, and I'm sending him this criticism of my ap- 
parel, with my compliments.” Shortly afterwards, 
one of the jovial Forty-niners happened to repeat this 
story to Mr. Hitt, who was able to match it with 
another about himself. “I can go you one better,” he 
said, producing a clipping of his own, in which some 
enthusiastic reporter had been too lavish in praising 
the cut of the coats worn by the gentleman from Illi 
nois. “Why, look here,” said Mr. Hitt, “I am the 
best dressed man in the House, and my wife is the 
best dressed woman in the world, with jewels equal 
to those of a queen. And the audacious young scribe 
was very much perturbed when I told him that this 
sort of stuff was excellent material for my opponents 
to use against me in our next campaign.” 

In point of fact political extigencies made Mr. 
Hitt much too modest, for the truth was that both he 
and Mrs. Hitt were noted for the distinction and 
good taste of their sartorial repertoire. 

Robert R. Hitt, in spite of the too zealous journal’ 
ist, had never any reason to fear that his constituents 
would not return him to Washington. He was elected 
to the 47th Congress in 1882 to fill a vacancy, and to 
eleven succeeding Congresses, serving till his death. 
For many years he was chairman of the important 
committee on Foreign Relations. His valuable associ 
ations with Lincoln earlier in life, his long and useful 
career in the House, his delightful personality, his 
genius for friendship, combined with the beauty and 
charm of his wife, made their house one of the most 
interesting in Washington. Mr. Hitt died at Narra 
gansett Pier, September, 1906. In a letter written to 
me last year (1926) on that same date, my father re 
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called the sad fact, and when death claimed him too 
the following November a wreath of beautiful flow- 
ers from Mrs. Hitt bore the inscription: “From an 
old and sorrowing friend.” 

Once, when I was a very young girl, I asked Mr. 
Hitt to explain to me, if he would, the source and 
reason of the oft repeated belief that he and John 
Hay, both noted English scholars, were frequently 
called upon by Lincoln to edit his speeches. Mr. Hitt 
shook his head, refuting the very idea of such a thing, 
and said, with a benign vehemence, “My dear little 
girl, don’t you know that Lincoln’s ideas were born 
crystal pure, without the stain of original sin, as it 
were, which was the true secret of their wisdom and 
their power. It is the very perfection of them that has 
engendered all the scepticism.” 


Mrs. Hitt lives alone now on Dupont Circle, in 
what has been said to be the handsomest house of the 
period in this country; but handsome as it is, it can 
not hold the dear and gay memories of the old K 
Street residence, where for half a century the Hitts 
entertained the finest minds in Washington. It was 
not an uncommon thing at tea time to find there Tom 
Reed, James G. Blaine, Walter Phelps, John Hay, 
Admiral Dewey, Henry Adams, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, all forgetting the cares of office and bask- 
ing in the sunshine of congenial friendships, resemb- 
ling and holding much of the serenity, beauty and wit 
of the salons of an elder country and day. It was good 
to hear Tom Reed’s “Immense!”” boom out after one 
of Mr. Hitt’s good stories, and enjoy the hearty 
laughter of Admiral Dewey over a fresh yarn at his 
own expense; to ponder over some sage opinion of 
Mr. Blaine’s, to listen to John Hay’s criticism of the 
newest books, to note the intellectual though pardon- 
able snobbery of Henry Adams, and to be prepared 


for Mr. Roosevelt’s emphatic “delighted” as the’ 


beautiful and gracious hostess lemoned or creamed 
their cups for these knights of the tea table. No one 
has ever taken her place. I so enjoyed the informal 
afternoons that Mr. and Mrs. Hitt presented to me 
as a wedding gift a duplicate of their own exquisite 
tea set associated, as it was, with so many happy and 
profitable hours. 


Joseph G. Cannon, whose likeness occupied a 
prominent corner in my father’s gallery, as well as in 
his heart, and whose death preceded my father’s by 
just two weeks, held the office of Speaker of the 
House longer than any other statesman in the history 
of the country. There was undoubtedly a consider- 
able resemblance in the personal appearance of the 
two men, so much so that they were often taken one 
for the other. Once when my father was waiting in 
the Pennsylvania Station in New York to board a 
train for Washington, the very courteous station 
master informed him that the train would not be 
made up for some time, owing to an unexpected 
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change in the schedule. “But if you will follow me, 
Mr. Cannon,” he added, “Ill show you the private 
office of the superintendent, where you will find it 
cooler and more comfortable.” “But I’m not Mr. 
Cannon,” said my father; “I'm only Mr. Justice 
McKenna. “Won't that do?” Certainly, Mr. Justice. 
Come right along,” said the official, who for the sake 
of the record, it must be set down, smilingly remem- 
bered the Justice as himself, and not Mr. Cannon, the 
next year and for every year thereafter. 


But of all my father’s colleagues the one who held 
the chief place in his affection and esteem was Wil- 
liam McKinley. It was a feeling which the President 
himself, as he often told me, fully reciprocated and 
relied upon. And yet their loyalty to each other was 
once put to the most unforeseen and perplexing of 
tests. The story in substance, as I remember it, is this. 
During the 51st Congress Tom Reed of Maine was a 
candidate for Speaker of the House. He was a man 
of commanding size and immense intellect, with the 
most compelling and sonorous voice that I think I 
have ever heard. William McKinley was also a candi- 
date, and quite naturally expected my father’s vote, 
unaware that it had been pledged many months 
before to Reed. Upon learning that McKinley was 
seeking the office my father promptly put the question 
to him: “Now, what would you do, Bill if you were 
in my place? I promised my vote to Reed before I 
knew that you were to be in the race.” McKinley 
replied, honestly but disappointedly: ““A promise is a 
promise, Joe.” I may here remark parenthetically 
that in the early days of their Congressional associa- 
tion my father and Mr. McKinley frequently if not 
always addressed each other as Bill and Joe, but that 
after McKinley’s elevation to Presidency I never 
again heard my father use the old familiar name, 
except in the first abandonment of his grief on hearing 
of the cruel death of his martyred friend. —Reed was 
elected Speaker. The revelation that McKinley had 
lost the speakership by only one vote was a blow to 
my father in spite of his very high regard for Reed. 
Once before, in 1884, my father’s vote decided the 
fate of the Speakership. John G. Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky, was the leading candidate, and as the House 
was strongly Democratic, his election seemed secure, 
when another Richmond, with a large following, 
suddenly appeared in the field. Carlisle, in a panic, 
asked my father, an old friend, if he might have his 
vote, and, as a Republican could not possibly covet 
the throne in so Democratic a dominion, my father 
was glad to scratch his ticket for the only time in his 
life, with a single exception, when later he voted 
for James D. Phelan for Mayor of San Francisco. 
Mr. Phelan has made a special place for himself in 
the hearts of all men of all parties, for his devo 
tion and service to his State has been long and hon- 
orable. If I were to hear of the beauties and 
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wonders of California for the first time, I should 
choose to hear of them from the lips of this dis- 
tinguished Native Son. Mr. Charles Olcott, in his 
admirable life of McKinley, says that: “This deci- 
sion, that is the defeat of McKinley, as later events 
proved, made an excellent alignment of two distin- 
guished leaders. Mr. Reed possessed qualities that 
made him one of the most brilliant and powerful 
Speakers in the history of the American Congress. 
He ruled with a rod of iron, and earned the soubri- 
quet of ‘Czar’. He found the House demoralized and 
the majority unable to transact business, because of 
the obstructive tactics of the minority. He took the 
lead in formulating a new set of rules, and enforced 
them with conspicuous ability and boldness. In all 
this he had the support of McKinley, his leading op- 
ponent, whom he appointed chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the most important com- 
mittee in the House.” Mr. Olcott further points out 
that the committee was exceptionally strong. Of the 
distinguished list the chairman became president of 
the United States; five members became United State 
Senators; two succeeded to the chairmanship of the 
committee; four became governors of their respective 
states; John G. Carlisle, who had already served as 
Speaker of the House, later became Secretary of the 
Treasury; Breckenbridge represented the United 
States as Minister to Russia; Joseph McKenna be- 
came Attorney General and later an associate justice 
of the Supreme Court, on which honorable bench he 
served for twenty-eight years, twice during that time, 
by reason of seniority, being called upon, after the 
death of Fuller, and again after that of White to 
serve as Acting Chief Justice. Every member of the 
Ways and Means Committee had his share in the 
framing of the famous McKinley tariff bill, which has 
been described as “Protective in every paragraph and 
American in every line and word.” The new tariff 
went into effect on October the sixth, 1890. On 
one occasion, some years later, when my father was 
returning from a summer in Europe, there was con- 
siderable delay in the examination of his luggage at 
the pier. While he sat patiently waiting his turn 
amidst the confusion of trunks being opened and 
overhauled, statements read and disputed, my broth- 
er turned to him and said jestingly: “Well, father, 
how do you like this procedure? You were partially 
responsible for it. I do believe you've even declared 
your new tooth brush.” “Yes, I have,” retorted my 
father, good-naturedly.- “It’s a very fine English 
brush, too.” As a matter of fact it must have added 
ten cents to the amount of his custom charges. 


At the Republican National Convention in St. 
Louis in June, 1896, Reed and McKinley were again 
rivals, each seeking the nomination as candidate for 
the Presidency of the United States. McKinley was 
the successful one this time, and there are many who 
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believe that in defeating McKinley’s chances for the 
speakership destiny was but leading him along the 
victorious path that blazed the trail first to the high- 
est office in his own state of Ohio, that of Governor, 
and then further and finally to the White House. 

Shortly after he was elected President, McKinley 
wrote and asked my father to join his Cabinet, which 
honor, it was deemed at first for family reasons, ex- 
pedient to refuse; but finally, upon the receipt of 
several pleading telegrams in which the President 
said: “I want you, and I need you”, my father went 
to Canton “to talk it over,” with the result that the 
portfolio of Attorney General was offered to him and 
accepted. 

My father was a Catholic, and while in those days 
there might easily have lurked in the back of some 
provincial minds a prejudice against the most ancient 
church of Rome, protests then were but feeble wis 
pers, and had not yet assumed the alarming propor- 
tions of a cogent reason for barring an honorable man 
from holding honorable office. One over bold person 
went so far as to intimate to President McKinley that 
the Senate might not confirm Judge McKenna’s ap- 
pointment because of his religion. “What then, Mr. 
President?” he asked. The President, taken by great 
surprise, and indignant, replied: ““Very well, then, 
I'll send Judge McKenna’s name to the Senate until 
it is confirmed.” My father held the office but a few 
months, but unfortunately during those months a 
most perplexing problem arose for him to solve. Secre- 
tary Alger, a Protestant, had granted to the Catholic 
prelate of West Point a tract of land on which to 
build a chapel. The government, through my father, 
who was after all but the attorney for the govern 
ment, made a request for the return of the land, claim- 
ing that it belonged to the United States, and there- 
fore could not be rightly transferred to any individual 
or church whatsoever. This decision called down 
none too gentle anathemas on his head by some over’ 
zealous Catholics. My father then sought an inter’ 
view with Cardinal Gibbons, one of the wisest and 
most just of the princes of the church. The good 
cardinal took both my father’s hands in his, and said: 
“My son, my business is the salvation of souls. Yours 
is the unravelling of weighty legal questions, and I 
know of no man better qualified to do so. And may 
God bless your task.” 

Almost simultaneously with the published an 
nouncement of President McKinley's choice of cabi 
net officers, thousands of messages of felicitation came 
pouring in ; for my father was the first man but one 
west of the Mississippi River ever to sit in a presi’ 
dent’s cabinet, a distinction of which California did 
him the honor to be duly proud. Our journey across 
the state, all the way from San Francisco to the sage 
brush dunes of the Nevada plains,—the first stage of 
(Continued on Page 327) 
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OTHER Art and Father In- 

dustry have waged war over 

the child from the beginning. 
During its infancy both parents in- 
dignantly denied all responsibility. Now 
each is going about eagerly asking: 
“Don’t you really think it looks just 
like me?” 

Long before this little man was old 
enough to have a name—he has many 
of them now, but the peoples’ favorite 
is Movie—the first cameras clicked as 
the result of a practical joke. An Eng- 
lishman by the name of Maybridge 
visited Senator Leland Stanford in 1872 
and entered into a heated argument 
with his host over the merits of a cer- 
tain racer. To prove his point the guest 
had twenty-four cameras stationed along 
the fence down which the horse would 
come, and the first moving picture was 
taken. At twelve exposures per second, 
the minimum for continuous illusion, 
seven hundred and twenty cameras 
would be required to reproduce one 
minute of action by this method. But 
a new idea was born to earth that day, 
and an idea has a way of eventuating 
itself. 

At that time the photographer took 
his picture on a ‘sensitized glass plate. 
Imagine shipping a present day super- 
special feature on glass plates! But by 
1889 the Eastman Company had learned 
the use of celluloid for films. All this 
time America’s wizard, Edison, was 
working with the idea of moving pic- 
tures, and in twenty years he produced 
the Kenetoscope or “Peep Toy.” This 
was exhibited as a marvel at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago in 1893. 

Over in London one Robert W. Paul 
Was experimenting with the idea of 
moving pictures also. About 4 o'clock 
one morning in 1895 some policemen 
heard a tremendous shouting at the 
Olympic Theatre and they rushed in to 
quell a riot. But there on a screen seven 
feet by seven feet these ofhicers—the 
first movie audience—viewed forty feet 
of film showing the English Derby. 

Born in California, the child learned 
to crawl in New York and got firm on 
his legs in London. Almost at once, 
however, he turned his steps back, tarried 
a little in New York and Pennsylvania, 
then came home to California to stay. 


He was a bad boy—a very bad boy. 
All he knew was action, so he threw 
lemon pies, and tripped up policemen, 
and spilled workmen into their own 
buckets of paint. He was crude and 





The Giant That Was Cradled In California 


(A Feature Article on the Movie) 
By PAMELIA PEARL JONES 


coarse and vulgar. The exhibitors who 
displayed his powers at 5 cents admis- 
sion to their Nickelodeons believed that 
nobody would go to see him twice. They 
must make all the money they could 
before the novelty should wear off. 

But the people came back the second 
time and the third and the exhibitors 
jingled the nickels in their pockets and 
said: “Go to! What shall we show 
them next?” And they answered their 
own question: “The star’s the thing. 
We will have stars.’’ So the people went 
star-gazing and were pleased. But after 
a time a low murmur grew distinct and 
the people said: ‘““The star is not the 
play.” 

“Books!” cried the producers and the 
exhibitors. “Let us film stories from 
books.” They did. Elaborate historical 
costume plays with painstaking exact- 
ness as to detail and at enormous ex- 
pense; old favorites such as “The Count 
of Monte Cristo” and “Ben Hur’; new 
crisp stories just off the press with a 
flair for the bizarre and the box office 
appeal of being a “best seller.” The 
people thronged the theatres and they 
clapped with their hands, but on the 
way home they exclaimed: “Oh, but 
they changed my favorite character in 
the book,” and “They left out the scene 
I like best,” and ‘“They didn’t tell the 
story after all.” 

Then the producer and the distributor 
and the exhibitor grew closer and closer 
together in their desire to give the public 
what it wants until the three merged 
into one and that one said: “We will 
grant the public every desire. We will 
give them features and super-features, 
vaudeville and spectacular reviews, big 
orchestras, enormous chain theatres 
gaudy in furnishings. We will strike the 
public speechless with admiration and 
we will do it by pageantry, exotic 
stories, bizarre undress.” 

So they gave the public happy end- 
ings, goody-goody heroes, comedy police- 
men, bathing girls, inane trash, smug 
heroes, bogus thrills, sensual boredom, 
spectacular claptrap, and they carica- 
tured our civilization cruelly. The peo- 
ple went again and again, but deep down 
in their throats they were growling 
about the high prices of admission, and 
openly everywhere came the protest: 
“What is wrong with the movies?” 

So the child, grown to man’s estate, 
found himself a great unwieldy giant. 
Then one day ‘he shook the hair out of 
his eyes and looked about and answered 
his own question: “We will have a story 
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to tell and we will tell it.”” “How sim- 
ple!” shouted the people and they filled 
the theatres and stood in long lines out- 
side waiting to get in and compared the 
merits of the different talkies and forgot 
to grumble at the price of admission. 


Now Industry and Art, which are di- 
vorced irrevocably by every intent and 
purpose, both clamor for the controlling 
interest in the movie. Each makes a 
fairly good plea, though Industry shouts 
out loud and attempts to drown the 
voice of Art entirely by the clanking of 
the coin in his pocket. 

Industry says: “I have two billion 
dollars invested here in the United 
States alone. In my little country club 
out at Hollywood I make 90 per cent 
of: the pictures made in this country and 
my annual payroll out there alone is 
fifty millions. I spent $162,000,000 in 
building new theatres last year and I 
now own 57,500 of them. On one pic- 
ture alone I have spent $2,300,000, or 
$19,000 a day for 116 days. The whole- 
sale manufacture of amusement is my 
business, but for every foot of film made 
other branches of industry receive one 
dollar in return. Note the mining in- 
dustry for instance. Last year four times 
as much silver was used in the making 
of pictures as was used in Uncle Sam’s 
mints for coin. Let every European na- 
tion have its distinct propaganda pur- 
pose behind its films—trade, national- 
ism, economic power, culture—but the 
American film is made solely for enter- 
tainment. For that reason it is popular, 
and two hundred million people go to 
see it every week. I am well content: 
my dividends are increasing. I am In- 
dustry, the mighty!” 

In the power of her meekness, Art 
replies: ‘Motion pictures of special 
artistic value will be selected each year 
for preservation by Harvard University. 
These films will rest in the famous Fogg 
Museum of Art, where Harvard 
cherishes priceless examples of the older 
arts. The University of Southern Cali- 
fornia is offering regular courses in the 
Photoplay as Science and Art. This is 
the beginning of greater things. Pic- 
torial art is an art gallery in miniature, 
but it gives what no art gallery can— 
one picture gliding into another, a con- 
tinuous reality held in a single focus.” 


The giant that was cradled in Cali- 
fornia whose sole medium of expression 
for so long was the Esperanto of the 
eye, now speaks with a new tongue, and 
his utterance is prophetic. 
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E GOLDEN GATE, world 
| famous entrance to San Francisco 

A. Bay, inspiration for many an epic 
tale of adventure and of travel and of 
the romantic youth of California, is one 
of the picturesque sights that thrill the 
visitor to the Pacific Coast. It has been 
the inspiration for artists whose pictures 
have delighted the people of every land. 

Through its mile-wide surge of tide 
swept waters, between its grim, gun- 
guarded, rocky cliffs, passes the shipping 
of the seven seas. It is the last fond 
vision of the United States for thou- 
sands bound for the Orient and the first 
sight of home for those returning. It is 
one of the things of which all Americans 
are sentimentally proud, and it is San 
Francisco’s own most prized possession. 

As a pictorial and an historical exhibit 
it has no parallel. As such, it is fully ap- 
preciated by San Franciscans, and when 
that thought is uppermost their esthetic 
souls revolt at a desecration suggested 
by those who would span it with a 
bridge. San Franciscans are lovers of 
beauty and they glory in the Golden 
Gate as one of Nature’s pictorial mast- 
erpieces. Nevertheless, San Franciscans 
are progressive and the most of them 
have long recognized and some of them 
frankly admit that their Golden Gate 
is, in some respects, a serious barrier 
to their city’s civic expansion. 

San Francisco Bay is enclosed by two 
great peninsulas. One extends from San 
Jose and the Santa Clara Valley on 
the south to the Golden Gate at the 
Presidio, extensive military reservation. 
On this peninsula San Francisco stands. 
The other peninsula, Marin County, 
reaches down from the north with 
Mount Tamalpais as its distinguishing 
feature, and ends at the Golden Gate 
in Fort Baker, another great army out- 
post, auxiliary to the Presidio, and with 
it forming the impregnable fortress de- 
fense of San Francisco Bay. 

All who know their San Francisco 
will remember to what degree its phy- 
sical expansion is limited by the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean on the west and 
those of the bay on the east. They will 
remember the topographical embarrass- 
ment to the southerly expansion pre- 
sented by. the city’s picturesque back- 
ground of hills. 

The city cannot grow normally, as 
can most cities by spreading its new 
home districts out over adjoining areas, 
steadily, gradually, as demand develops. 





World’s Largest Bridge May Span Golden Gate 


By Tresor SELIG 


The Marina, the great tract on which 
the Panama Pacific Exposition stood, has 
been absorbed by homes. Residences cover 
the lands from Market Street to the 
Cliff House. Subdividers have long 
looked with hungry eyes at the pic- 
turesque, wooded, rolling acres of the 
Presidio, well knowing how readily that 
land would sell to home seekers if Uncle 
Sam would let it go. 

The city’s business now involves hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who find 
it more convenient to reside in the East 
Bay Community—Oakland, Berkeley, 
Alameda, a community of half-a-million 
people—and in the smaller cities of the 
Marin peninsula. The ferries that ply 
across the bay between San Francisco 
and these other cities carry more than 
50,000,000 passengers a year, the vast 
majority being regular daily “com- 
muters” having business in San Francisco 
but residing elsewhere. 

The enormous economy of travel time 
that might be effected by bridges across 
the bay to Oakland or across the Golden 
Gate to the Marin shore, is one of the 
moving factors in the arguments of 
bridge proponents. Commuters travel 
from 45 to 60 minutes twice daily be- 
tween their homes in the East Bay cities 
or in Marin County and their shops 
and offices in San Francisco. This travel 
time, the “‘Bridges for Progress’ enthu- 
siasts claim, would be reduced by half 
by the erection of bridges. And bridges 
would stimulate this volume of travel 
by making travel easier, pleasanter and 
quicker. If “Time is Money” at San 
Francisco Bay as it is elsewhere, there 
can be no question of the vast economic 
advantage to this community offered by 
the Bridge-the-Bay proposals. 

Uncle Sam, jealous of the safety and 
welfare of his battleships, which are 
wont to anchor in spectacular array in 
“Man O’ War Row” in San Francisco 
Bay, ‘has thus far declined to sanction 
a bridge between San Francisco and 
Oakland now under consideration by 
President Hoover, but has tentatively 
and with reservations, admitted that he 
would not oppose the project for a bridge 
across the Golden Gate, spanning the 
mile of water between the Presidio and 
Fort Baker, and allow highway ap- 
proaches through the two military reser- 
vations. 

This gigantic project contemplates the 
erection of the world’s greatest bridge, 
carrying a 4000-foot central span ap- 






proached by lesser spans on either end, 
each 1320 feet long, in all about 1.6 
miles in length. It is to be 80 feet wide, 
sufficient to provide for two lines of 
interurban cars, four automobile lanes 
and two seven-foot pedestrian walks. It 
will be two hundred feet above water 
level, giving ample clearance for all 
shipping. A total cost of approximately 
$22,000,000 is estimated by J. W. 
Strauss, Chicago engineer, builder of 
many huge bridges, after a preliminary 
survey. 

Legislative action has paved the way 
for the achievement of this project 
through the formation of a bridge dis- 
trict authorized to issue bonds, the latter 
to be carried and amortized out of tolls. 
Students of the subject ‘hold that the 
bridge will bring more than ten square 
miles of lands in the immediately af- 
fected areas into a new usefulness for 
homes to a degree which will mean in- 
creased land values within a decade after 
its completion, amounting to twice the 
cost of the structure. 

Further economies of time and trans- 
portation urged by the bridge proponents 
have to do with automobile highway 
travel between San Francisco and the 
rich rural districts of the northerly coast. 
Another phase of travel to be benefitted 
is the through traffic handled by auto 
coaches which traverse the Pacific Coast 
from Canada to Mexico. All such 
vehicles must now use the ferries or go 
many miles out of their direct route. 

San Franciscans are conscientious be- 
lievers in thrift and conservation. Fond 
as they and all Californians are of play 
and recreation, they are opposed to 
waste. They strongly favor anything 
that saves time or money or work. The 
more thoughtful ones, at least, admit 
the value of this bridging-the-Golden 
Gate project as a thrift movement of 
gigantic proportions. Yet, San Fran- 
ciscans love their Golden Gate, and 
they prize it as it is, unadorned, un- 
blemished, undisturbed. 

Much as a bridge would benefit the 
city by facilitating an expansion now 
retarded, enormous as the saving in 
travel-time it would effect, great as 
would be the results in the creation of 
new wealth, there is yet the factor of 
sentiment to be reckoned with. Desira- 
ble as this bridge project it, it may 
never be achieved for San Franciscans 
are sentimental and they love their 
Golden Gate. 
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BOOKS AT THE SMALL-AND.- 
EARLY 
HE Mrystery-Story-Retriever settled 
himself in a large wing chair, but 
the Browser cast his eyes toward the 
reading table, and his step followed his 
glance. 

“That woman knows books,” re- 
marked the Browser after scrutinizing 
the volumes before hhim. “See here, ‘Ear- 
lier Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page.’ That’s a Pulitzer prize biography. 
Those Page books are among the best 
that Houghton Mifflin or any other pub- 
lisher has put out.” He faced the hostess 
who returned from the hall, welcoming 
in the Bookworm and the Artist. 

“I’m commending your selection,” he 
said. “Wherever I can find Page, Will 
Irwin’s ‘Hoover, Harold Lamb’s 
‘Genghis Khan’ and “Tamerlane’ and 
‘The Letters of Bret Harte,’ I have a 
hizh regard for the owner’s selective 
ability.” 

“But you didn’t mention the best one 
on the table,” objected the Artist. She 
pointed to “The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey.” “For artistry read ‘The Bridge.’ ” 

“Read it? Of course we've all read 
it,” the Retriever took up the challenge. 
“If Thornton Wilder had put more 
mystery into it—” 

“Of course, of course,” cried the 
Bookworm, the first to emerge from the 
gale of laughter in which the Retriever’s 
concluding words were swept away, “if 
the Abbess had hired Estevan to ham- 
string the bridge for the purpose of 
murdering her friends, you’d have had 
a first-class up-to-date mystery story.” 

“We'll hope that Mr. Wilder will 
content himself with artistic successes. 
Let’s prophesy that in the course of a 
long life he will write ten great books.” 
The hostess looked around the circle. 

“You’re asking too much of him; 
let him off with seven. I still hold”— 
the Retriever’s tone grew argumentative 
—‘that he had better put mystery, reg- 
ular murder-case mystery, into his 
stories. The authors that don’t—well, 
take Thames Williamson for example. I 
tried to read “Hunky” and a friend 
tried to get me interested in ‘Joseph and 
His Brethren.’”” He spread his hands 
and shrugged his shoulders. 


By L. B. Everett 


“Who has read them?” asked the 
hostess invitingly. 

“Well, as long as you ask,” replied 
the Bookworm “there are not many 
places where people seem to care what 
you've read—yes, I’ve been interested in 
‘Hunky,’ ‘Joseph and His Brethren,’ and 
‘Pierre and His People,’ all stories of 
real people, close to the soil, ‘of the 
earth earthy’ to some extent, but char- 
acterized by genuine human qualities, 
convincingly shown. Hunky, from one 
of the Balkan states, learns to look out 
for himself in America. Joseph and his 
brethren slave away on a farm in Suf- 
folk, England. Pierre and his people are 
Gascons. The three books are interesting 
in their emphasis on toil and simple 
living.” 

“The plain living and high thinking 
that used to be urged?” asked the Artist. 

“Worse than plain, rather sordid liv- 
ing, confessed the Bookworm,” and not 
much thinking apart from immediate 
necessity, yet in spite of it, there’s a sort 
of admirable uprightness, reliability, 
that wins your admiration. “Pierre and 
His People’ is a pleasanter book, than 
the other two. It is a series of short 
stories. Hunky has a suggestion of the 
short story in the way interest is focused 
on certain of Hunky’s traits; ‘Joseph 
and His Brethren’ is really a novel.” 


“Ts it a Thomas Hardy novel?” asked 
the hostess. 

“Not imitatively, just in the way it 
grows out of the soil. It’s compelling.” 

The Browser swam into the stream 
of conversation with the question, 

“Of the authors that have been men- 
tioned, do you know how many are or 
have been Californians?” 

“Wilder and Thames Williamson,” 
began the Artist tentatively. “Did any- 
one speak of Hoover? I see it on the 
table.” 

“Yes, and it counts double, subject 
and author, for we claim Bill Irwin. 
Ever meet him? One of the wittiest 
fellows I ever knew, and the best story 
teller. He couldn’t be stupid if he tried. 
That ‘Reminiscent Biography’ is an ex- 
traordinarily interesting book. Every one 
ought to read it.” The Browser had 
found another book that had held him. 


Q)riters 
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He cast an eye over at the Mystery- 
Story-Retriever and remarked, 


“If readers who like adventure and 
all that sort would go in for Harold 
Lamb’s books, they’d get} adventure 
worth while. C. P. Finger’s ‘Heroes 
from Hakluyt’ is a good one to begin 
on, a gorgeous make-up. You should see 
the end-pieces!” 

The Artist nodded appreciatively, and 
supplemented, 

“Paul Honore did all the art work 
in ‘Heroes from Hakluyt.’ ” 

The hostess turned toward her, 

“What is your latest enthusiasm?” 

“Memories of a Sculptor’s Wife,” re- 
plied the Artist instantly, “and it’s so 
much an enthusiasm that I can hardly 
wait to have my friends read it in the 
proper surrounding.” 


“Which is?” 
“Out at the Legion of Honor Build- 
ing in the Daniel Chester French room. 


The ‘Memories’ is by Mrs. Daniel 
Chester French. 





HEROES OF HAKLUYT—Edited by Charles 
— The Henry Holt Company. 


C= the historians have known Hak- 
luyt and his eight volumes of chron- 
icles of which the first bore the title,” The 
Principal Navigations, Voiages, Traffiques, 
and Discoueries of the English Nation, made 
by Sea or ouer-land to the remote and 
farthest distant quarters of the Earth at any 
time within the compasse of these 1600 


yeeres ... By Richard Hakluyt, Master of 
Artes, and sometime Student of Christ- 
Church in Oxford.” Hakluyt, whom Sir 


Walter Raleigh made a member of “the 
company of gentlemen adventurers and mer- 
chants of London, for the inhabiting and 
planting of our people in Virginia,” Hak- 
luyt, professor of cosmography at Oxford, 
Hakluyt, who when living in France in 
1584 had chafed at the common assumption 
that all the explorations had been made by 
the Spanish and French—who was better 
equipped than he to set down the principal 
navigations and discoveries of the English? 

Charles P. Finger, the Newberry prize 
winner for his Tales for Silverlands, author 
of The Spreading Stain, a Romance for 
Boys and Men with Boys’ Hearts, Life of 
David Livingstone, Lion-Heart of the Afri- 
can Jungle, and In Lawless Lands, Strange 
Stories of Patagonia, and a half dozen 
more, including Highwaymen and Bush- 
rangers should appeal to those who thirst 
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for adventure. The stories of Cabot, of 
John Hawkins the Slaver, and of Sir Fran- 
cis Drake present real adventure. The 
colored woodcuts of Paul Honore, one of 
which adorns the orange-red jacket, the 
green cloth binding and the heavy paper 
combine to make the quarto volume an ex- 
cellent piece of book making. 
Laura BELL EVERETT. 


LOVE STORY REQUIREMENTS 


be HE essential beauty of Will Leving- 

ton Comfort’s novels,” says a writer 
in the Boston Transcript, “is his attitude 
toward the relationship of men and women. 
He speaks of himself as ‘the queer small 
rufian to whom physical courage was the 
highest attribute of man and to whom 
woman was somehow identified with heaven 
and not with earth.’ He has never lost that 
identification. The women of his novels are 
radiant with this glory, yet always human 
and exceptionally free. 

“Tt is only when a man sets a woman 
free’ he says, ‘that she comes to him gladly 
with effulgence in her eyes ... I never 
could get past the need of building some- 
thing between real lovers that will help 
them over the barrier called Death. To me 
the very awakening of the love energy seems 
to demand that. 

“‘The countless deaths of soldier-lovers 
a-field in the war would seem to demand 
that the higher octave of romance be touched, 
at least, if not played upon. Certainly there 
have been many men and women whose 
stately mourning for one gone has brought 
to them a faint intimation of nearness; mo- 
ments in which the heavens were flung back, 
ever so little. It has always seemed to me 
that there could not be contentment in a real 
love story in the midst of the infinite 
chances of life and death, if the love itself 
could not open something beyond the petty 
span of things as seen in the flesh.’” 

Calista Burbank, heroine of Comfort’s 
latest novel, Samadhi, is a splendid live 
young woman, one who keeps her head 
when elephants charge, one, too, who lives 
compellingly in crises or out. Tod Sessions 
and Calista live out a satisfying love story 
“in the midst of the infinite chances of life 


and death.” 
—LauraA Bett EvEReETT. 


“THIS BOOK COLLECTING GAME”—By 
A. Edward Newton. Little, Brown and 
Co., Boston. 


FASCINATING book by one of the 
greatest American collectors. An idea 
of its scope is contained in the first chapter, 
which is called, “A Preliminary Canter:’ 
“Book-collecting. It’s a great game. Any- 
body with ordinary intelligence can play it: 
there are, indeed, people who think it takes 
no brains at all; their opinion may be 
ignored. No great amount of money is re- 
quired, unless one becomes very ambitious. 
It can be played at home or abroad, alone 
or in company: it can be played by cor- 
respondence. Everyone playing it can make 
his own rules—and change them during the 
progress of the game. It is not considered 
‘cricket’ to do this in other games.” 
One of the early chapters is entitled, 
“Books of My Boyhood.” As a boy Newton 
was fond of Napoleon, and got together 


over 100 books dealing with the great Cor- 
sican. Then he had one of those sudden 
reversal of opinion common to childhood, 
and looking upon Bonaparte as a _ bloody 
tyrant sold them all. Like most children of 


past generations young Newton had a great 
favorite in Dickens. He spent many hours 
with “Great Expectations”: “How I Despised 
Pip’s uncle, Mr. Pumblechook. How I re- 
joiced when that miserable man drank tar- 
water in mistake for brandy at the Christ- 
mas dinner.’” 

Throughout the volume, Mr. Newton gives 
us no end of interesting information. He 
tells us, for instance, that the first classic 
published in America, was Cicero’s “Cato 
Major,” printed by Benjamin Franklin at 
Jhiladelphia in 1744. This same year saw 
the first theatrical performance given in 
America. “Addison’s “Cato” was played at 
Philadelphia in August, 1744. The first 
American playbill known to be in existence 
announces a performance of “The Orphan” 
at the Theatre in Nassau Street, New York, 
on Monday, March 26, 1750. Just two years 
after this, Newton informs us, the first 
American Shakespearean performance by a 
regular theatrical troupe, was put on at 
Williamsburg, Virginia, on September 5, 
1752. 

Newton believes that the books printed be- 
fore 1500 were more beautiful than any 
that have since been produced. The trouble 
is that we can only see these early books 
behind cases in libraries. And Newton very 
wisely says that an unimportant book on 
our own table at home, is of far greater 
interest than some great and priceless tome 
in a mausoleum, “which,” says Newton, “is 
what too many libraries are.” 

We are given no end of out of the way 
information about books. Not many of us 
know that it was the custom during the 
reign of King James the First to bind books 
in embroidery. We are given an illustration 
of a superb example of embroidery bind- 
ing. There are also several examples of this 
kind of binding in the British museum. There 
is also a method of decorating a book which 
has become a lost art. This consists of 
spreading out the leaves of a book, and 
having fastened them securely, painting the 
edges in such a manner that the picture 
will show only when the book is open, but 
when the book is closed it will disappear. 

An especially interesting chapter is the 
one entitled, “The Auction Room.” The first 
regular book auction was held in England 
in 1676. Speaking of epoch-making book 
auctions, Newton describes an auction an- 
nouncement in his collection, “A catalogue 
of the valuable library of books of the late 
learned Samuel Johnson, Esq., LL.D. (de- 
ceased). “This was acutioned by the famous 
Mr. Christie on the 16th of February, 1785. 


Most people today would rather have their 
books auctioned—if it has to be done at all 
—in New York than in London. For in the 
latter place the “knock out” is frequently 
resorted to. This means that a group of 
booksellers reach an arrangement before an 
auction whereby one buyer will bid for all 
objects of a certain kind, and another will 
bid for all objects of another kind, and so 
on throughout the auction. Thus there is 
not the slightest competition. After the auc- 
tion, the books are privately divided up, 
between the different members of the fra- 
ternity. 

Mr. Newton ends this delightful book by 
giving some excellent advice to would-be 
collectors. He advises us to avoid artificial 
rarities, most private press issues, master- 
pieces of printing, expensive and limited 
reprints. He suggests that the ordinary col- 
lector confine himself to important first edi- 
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tions, and that the beginner should read 
every book he buys. “This will slow down 
his purchases somewhat, but will make him 
a better collector in the end.” 


CyriL CLEMENS. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA, 


by Rockwell D. Hunt and Nellie Van de 
Grift, Sanchez; Thomas Y. Crowell @ 
Company, 688 pages. Price $4.50. 


HIS book just off the press makes a 

distinct contribution to historical studies 
of the Golden State. Dr. Hunt is well known 
for his researches in history. He is Dean of 
the Graduate School of the University of 
Southern California, and long time professor 
of history and economics in educational in- 
stitutions in the state. Mrs. Sanchez is author 
of various books relating to California his- 
tory and both authors are well prepared in 
their respective fields. 

In some regards this is the most compre- 
hensive book yet published that brings into 
the compress of one volume the main facts 
of California history. To accomplish their 
purpose, th eauthors found it necessary to 
read widely and to glean accurately from 
the archives and, as a consequence, they 
have given us a book that is scholarly and 
scientific in treatment while at the same 
time it is so written as to be of value alike 
to the student of history and to the general 
reader. 

The 65 chapters of the book are divided 
into seven parts as follows: Part one deals 
with the foundations and is entitled, “The 
Torch of Civilization.” Part two devotes it- 
self to the Spanish Pioneers, and part three 
treats of California under the Republic of 
Mexico. Several chapters are devoted to the 
country during the period of acquisition by 
the United States; then is taken up in part 
five a discussion of the ’49 period and the 
creating of advance social conditions during 
and following those troublesome times. This 
treatment lays the foundation for a discus- 
sion of the subsequent development of the 
commonwealth. The book closes in part 
seven with emphasis upon political and so- 
cial problems. 

The 14 illustrations in the book are high- 
ly interesting and have distinct teaching 
value. These include a number of full page 
plates and illustrate the crossing of the 
year and Los Angeles in 1857, the old Mis- 
sions and other like historical scenes. There 
are several maps and, following each chap- 
ter, there is an excellent list of references 
for further reading. It is quite proper to 
mention the splendid type faces used in the 
book, the attractive margins and the bind- 
ing. In the appendixes is given in tabular 
form the chronological list of the Gover- 
nors of California from Spanish days, the 
list of Missions with the dates of found- 
ing, California counties, the act for the ad- 
mission of California into the Union, the 
names of California Senators that have 
served the state, and a comprehensive in- 
dex. 

So excellent is this volume that hope is 
expressed that the authors may find it pos- 
sible to give to us in the future another 
book which would deal more especially and 
in detail with biographical studies. Every 
great historical event, as we have had oc- 
casion to say elsewhere, is centered around 
some personality; and a book, such as the 
one under review, cannot devote itself to 
any large degree to the biographical side. 
A companion volume as suggested would 
be received with great satisfaction. 
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The Trek of the Club 


(Continued from Page 301) 


yenture, on which they enjoyed the com- 
panionship of scores of members of other 
branches of the League as well as men 
and women of broad culture from all 
parts of the United States. The party 
was received by many writers and jour- 
nalists of the Old World and it was an 
exceptionally fine opportunity to spend 
a profitable vacation with congenial 
companions. The trip included a motor 
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excursion over the Alps, seeing the inter- 
national tennis match with a member of 
the San Francisco Branch, Miss Helen 
Wills, in action, and hearing in Venice 
the latest opera of Mary Carr Moore, 
internationally known composer, who is 
also a member of the Pen Women. The 
project is an educational advancement 
and another progressive step in the ex- 
pansion of club activity. 

The outward sign of club prosperity 
is to own a club house, to have a title to 
a piece of land with a comfortable 
building in which to assemble. This de- 
sire for ownership of club headquarters 
is not hard to stimulate, for there are 
many valid arguments in its favor, and 
with an instilled determination for a 
club building financial progress receives 
the support of every club member. 

New club buildings have been con- 
structed in such great numbers the last 
few years that it is difficult to keep up 
with the movement. These buildings 
have been financed and are being run, 
in most cases, by women whose training 
has been mostly in the home. California 
leads the states with 55 new buildings 
under way and women, in even the 
smallest towns, are engaged in ambi- 
tious undertakings. 

By concentrating resources almost 
every club hopes to be able some day 
to finance and support a building as a 
necessity for the modern woman whose 
interests have broadened beyond her 
own home cares. 

Women’s clubs have grown to be an 
important necessity in every community 
and occupy a distinctive place in our 
great commonwealth. They are a power 
for good and are destined to achieve a 
still greater success in their earnest, 
sincere, and intelligent co-operation. 

In summarizing the work of the dif- 
ferent organizations, the smaller groups 
stand out as tremendously important. 
Their true club idealism has resulted 
in an expansion of sympathy and kind- 
ness and a broadening of the knowledge 
of the vicissitudes of life. Among the 
most successful of these is the Wednesday 
Club of Suisun, Solano County. It was 
organized in 1911 by a few interested 
women of the locality and now has a 
membership of almost 200. Through the 
earnestness and enthusiasm of the mem- 
bers, an up-to-date and comfortable club 
building has been erected, a center of 
activity for the surrounding territory. 
This is one of the many club homes in 
the chain of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The largest organization in the state 
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is the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. It was formulated in 1900 
and has a membership of about 140,000. 
It leads every other state in numbers. 
Their object is to promote child welfare 
in the home, church and community; 
to raise the standards of home life; to 
secure more adequate laws for the pro- 
tection and care of women and children. 
To bring into closer relation the home 
and the school, that parents and teach- 
ers may co-operate intelligently in the 
training of the child, and to develop 
between the educators and the general 
public such united efforts as will se- 
cure for the child the highest advantage 
(Continued on Page 328) 
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565 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
New York 
STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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Y CALIFORNIA hill-top gar- 
M den with spreading trees and 

flowering shrubs is a safe, happy 
shelter for nesting birds—quail, towhees, 
wrens, humming birds, orioles, mocking 
birds, linnets, and even the long-limbed 
road-runner. 

The bluejays are uninvited and un- 
welcome, yet disregarding etiquette in 
any form, they come just the same. They 
arrive high-hatted blustering and de- 
fiant. They dare me to put them out. 
Beautiful? Yes. They are brilliant 
flashes of color amaongst foilage and 
bloom. They are satin-winged, spic-and- 
span. 

But their manners are atrocious. They 
are notorious feathered bandits, quarrel- 
some, aggressive. They make gluttons of 
themselves on the window ledge where 
crumbs are placed each day. They scold 
and fight off the smaller birds and gorge 
themselves, while the army of the de- 
feated look on, hopelessly and hungrily 
from safe-distant bowers. The few 
plant bugs and worms the jays consume 
poorly compensate for the havoc and 
unrest they wreak in my beloved bird 
colony. 

The jays gobble the fruit from my 
trees before it is ripe enough to pick. 
Walnuts are their particular hobby. 
Each year when the nuts on my one wal- 
nut tree are deliciousely green and juicy, 
the clan of jays, including all their 
children and grandchildren, migrate 
from far and near, and flock into my 
garden to hold carnival in this tree. 
With lightning speed they peck holes 
in each nutshell, extract the meats, leav- 
ing only dangling fringes of empty 
shucks. 

I have set up scarecrows of various 
and terrible design, but these bandits 
apparently enjoy perching on my crea- 
tions for conferences. 

On the day of my story, while stand- 
ing at a window overlooking the back- 
yard, I saw a ground squirrel frisking 
about in search of refreshment. Having 
tamed a squirrel several years before so 
it would come to me when I whistled, 
sit on my shoulder unafraid and eat 
from my ‘hand, I decided to try making 
a pet of this jolly little fellow. 

Out of a bag of nuts I’d bought of 
my grocer, I selected one, went outside 
and placed it on the ground. I felt 
reasonably sure the resourceful little 
animal, who had dodged out of sight 
at my appearance, would come rollick- 
ing back and find my friendly donation. 


By Heten Lukens GAUT 


I went into the house and stationed 
myself at the window to watch. I saw 
the squirrel edging cautiously from his 
hiding place under the wood pile, his 
rangy plumed tail swishing, his beady 
eyes bright with anticipation of a feast. 

To my disappointment and disgust, 
a jay swooped down and beat the squir- 
rel to it. Mr. Jay pranced excitedly 
round and round the nut, manoeuvering 
it with his claws. Then spreading wide 
his bill, he managed with considerable 
difficulty to grip the nut and fly away 
with it. 

“The pig!” I thought indignantly. 
Convinced the jay would return as soon 
as he’d eaten or stored the nut, I made 
up my mind to upset his plans. by trick- 
ing him. 

I got another nut, tied a ten-foot 
length of string to it, placed it on the 
ground, fastening the loose end of string 
to a stone. Chuckling at my ruse I went 
back into the house, watched from the 
window, waiting developments. 

My prophesy had been correct. Sure 
enough, in a jiffy the feathered rascai 
came winging back. With his electric 
eye he spied the nut. With greedy 
exultation he flashed down beside it. It 
was a big nut, clumsy and unwieldy. I 
had seen to that. Mr. Jay pranced round 
it, juggled with it. He became notice- 
ably irritated, chattered angrily. At last 
he succeeded in getting hold of it. With 
a jubilant swish he whirred skyward. 

But his flight was brief, just the 
length of the string. He was yanked 
back to earth with a sudden awful bump. 
He fairly sprawled, and what he said 
in bird language would not pass the 
censors. The shock of the fall made him 
loose his hold on the nut. 

He was astounded, flabbergasted, at 
this amazing experience. He stood first 
on one foot, then on the other, cocked 
his saucy head, eyed the nut in puzzle- 
ment, and shrilled maledications. Noth- 
ing like this had ever happened to him 
before. 
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AERIAL SEAS 


Like white-capped billows 
Of the sea, 
The clouds, 
With soundless roar, 
Ride through the blue deeps 
Of the sky, 
And break in feathery foam 
upon the shore! 
~Jessig E. WILLIAMS 
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Tricking a Bluejay 


Then came a brief period of forceful 
concentration, of cautious tiptoeing in- 
vestigation, as if he suspected the nut 
was a live thing that might jump at him. 

Apparently reassured by the nut’s con- 
tinued inoffensiveness, he again grappled 
with it and started to fly. Once more 
he was jerked back to earth by the re- 
straining cord. He was nonplussed. This 
was a pretty how-de-do! In a shrill 
rasping voice he broadcast imprecations 
to the four winds, and to nuts in gen- 
eral, and—flew away. 

I supposed the funny episode had 
ended. But no, indeed. That jay would 
not acknowledge defeat. In a few mo- 
ments he returned, this time with Mrs. 
Jay. 

The lady, with proud preening of 
feathers, perched on a lower limb of the 
pepper tree which swung directly above 
the nut, and proceeded to eye this object 
of vital concern with serious contempla- 
tion. 

Mr. Jay, standing flat-footed on the 
ground, looked up questioningly at his 
mate. Then began a lively conference. 
There were loud-voiced arguments in 
which conflicting opinions battled for 
supremacy, 

To demonstrate to his better-half the 
difficulties to be encountered, Mr. Jay 
picked up the nut and started to fly. 
Again yanked back, bruised in body and 
spirit, he shrilled up at Mr. Jay as if 
to say, “There! Ding it! I told you so!” 

Perky Mrs. Jay’s eyes were focused 
on the string. She realized it had no 
business there. How silly! She grinned 
a cynical bird grin, and told Mr. Jay 
he was all sorts of a nit-wit. 

At her suggestion and insistance, Mr. 
Jay pecked at the string with his scissor- 
sharp bill—pecked viciously to ease his 
peeve—stopping frequently as if to 
gather new strength for the fray. Hop- 
ping in circles, bowling the nut over 
and over, jabbing at it like a prizefighter 
in the ring, he loosened the cord. The 
nut rolled free. 

Mrs. Jay flapped her wings in self- 
approbation, and chirruped, “If it hadn’t 
been for me...” 


Mr. Jay strutted vain-gloriously, and 
scornfully retorted, “Piffle! Humph! 
Piffle!” 

The marital squabble quickly blew 
over. Mr. Jay picked up the nut, and 
side by side in conjugal ecstasy the happy 
pair flew off into the deep of the garden 
to banquet, and connive for new thieving 
exploitations. 
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WASHINGTON IN THE ’90’S 
(Continued from Page 320) 
our migration to Washington,—was a living illustra- 
tion of it. Delegates from every city and township 
met us with speeches, fire works, flags and flowers. 
The first telegram of congratulation which my father 
received was from one of the most loyal sons of the 
golden west,—John W. Mackay. The length and 
ardor of his friendly enthusiasm measured a good four 
pages, which so surprised and amused my little sister 
that she exclaimed playfully, “Oh, this nice man must 
own the telegraph!”—never realizing that she had 
put her finger on the truth. The second telegram, in 
direct contrast, was from Tom Reed, and contained 
but one word: “Immense!"’"—which was his favorite 
adjective, one too that some of us in our own family 
adopted forever after as a synonym of approbation. 

Thus again were McKinley, Reed, and McKenna 
brought together in Washington, their bond of 
friendship more strongly cemented than ever. Tom 
Reed, whose style was very like the English Chester- 
ton of today, often indulged in paradoxes, and none 
so true as his favorite comment on his rival: McKin- 
ley is loved, even by his enemies.” 

It would be even nearer the truth to say that 
McKinley never had any real enemies. The Presi- 
dent’s own incredulity in the enmity of any of man- 
kind for him was shown at Buffalo a few minutes 
after he was shot, when he turned to Mr. Cortelyou, 
and out of his mortal agony uttered the memorable 
words: “Don’t let then hurt him.” And again, with 
greater pity and charity when he whispered: “It must 
have been some poor misguided fellow.” It was the 
Spirit of the Master that dominated his life, ilumi- 
nating his character with the strength and beauty 
that gave to it a quality of the highest sublimity. It 
was this quality which so often and so completely 
unarmed his adversaries. ““D-- him!” I once heard a 
very irascible old man exclaim, who had a special 
grievance against the adminiscration, “I wish McKin- 
ley were not so nice. It makes it d - - difficult for a 
fellow to express an opposing opinion. One can 
never go the whole way of anger with him.” 

Mr. Charles Emory Smith, in his memorial address 
before the Senate and Assembly of the State of New 
York, on March 4, 1902, thus summed up those ele- 
ments of popular winsomeness which President 
McKinley possessed in a far greater degree than any 
public man I have ever known: “He went over the 
land and across the Continent, and his engaging per- 
sonality and rare powers of oratory won their persua- 
sive way. A face of sweetness and light: deep set 
and piercing eyes under a Websterian brow; a per- 
sonal fascination which took hold of all who came 
within its influence; a voice sympathetic, resonant 
and full of vibrant melody; a style of limpid clearness 
(Continued on Page 330) 
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NOW 58 HOURS, SAN FRANCISCO TO CHICAGO 


Overland Limited 


Straight and true, with arrow-like swiftness, this famous 
train lays its course between San Francisco and Chicago. 
It is the choice of travelers of discrimination, offering every 
refinement of travel comfort: Rooms en suite, if desired; 
club car, barber, valet, shower; ladies’ lounge with maid 
and shower; unsurpassed dining-car service. Follows the 
historic Overland Route. 


Only Southern Pacific offers choice of four routes to and 
from California. Stop over anywhere. Go one way, return 
another, on “Overland Limited,” “Golden State Limited,” 
“Sunset Limited,” or “The Cascade.” 
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F. S. McGinnis 
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The Trek of the Club 


(Continued from Page 325) 


in physical, moral and spiritual educa- 
tion. The policy is non-partisan and non- 
sectarian. No candidate and no com- 
mercial enterprise can be endorsed. Its 
final purpose is educational. Many 
thousands of dollars are spent annually 
in philanthropy work, in scholarships, 
keeping pupils in grade, high, college 
and university classes; in school equip- 
ment; in the purchase of musical in- 
struments, and in nutrition. Much of 
this money is raised outside of actual 
dues. 

The summer program of the Congress 
includes supervised playgrounds, sum- 
mer health schools, sunshine camps, 
health and dental clinics, home nurses, 
and a nursery school for young mothers. 
Aid in every way is also given to pro- 
vide school privileges for blind children 
who apply for education. There are 81 
Federations in the California Congress, 
each with 20 departments. 


The California League of Women 
Voters is an organization whose two 
aims are education for good citizenship 
and the securing of good legislation. It 
is in no way concerned or connected 
with partisan politics, and does not en- 
dorse or work for any political candi- 
date. It urges its members to go into the 
parties of their choice and work for 
candidates and measures, which in their 
judgment will make for a stronger and 
better government. It also urges its 
members to take an active part in elec- 
tions and decisions of public questions 
involving the name of the League. 

The San Francisco Center is perhaps 
the oldest factor in the League of Wo- 
men Voters. It was established in 1911, 
immediately after the winning of wo- 
man’s suffrage in California. They or- 
ganized for civic and legislative work. 
They also established a large State 
League of which the Center became a 
part. In 1921 the California Civic 
League became the California unit of 
the National League of Women Voters. 
Their aims and purposes were the same, 
but the Civic League desired an oppor- 
tunity for influence in Federal matters. 

The Center has taken an active part 
at each session of the Legislature 
whether for a program of its own or as 
part of the former Woman’s Legislative 
Council, and now as a part of the 
League of Woman Voters. The mea- 
sures in which the Center has rendered 
valuable assistance in the past are: The 
Pure Milk Law, Community Property 
Laws, including the wife’s right to tes- 
tamentary disposition; the law making 
women eligible to jury service, Redlight 


Abatement Law, bill establishing a 
moron colony in Southern California, 
acceptance of Federal aid for maternity 
and infancy benefits under the Shep- 
pard-Towner Act, creation of a state 
bureau of Child Hygiene, and ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment. 


The California League of Women 
Voters has as its object the training for 
efficient citizenship, the study of civic 
problems, the discussion of public ques- 
tions and the support of needed legis- 
lation in city and state. An important 
unit of the League of Women Voters 
is the Oakland Forum, whose purpose 
is to create an open forum for honest 
discussion and study of all matters of 
community, state, national and _inter- 
national interest. To secure speakers of 
national reputation who are visiting the 
Western coast. To unite in the East- 
bay a group of thinking citizens whose 
purpose is better citizenship. 

Giving unbiased information and de- 
voting itself to the questions vital to the 
well-being and advancement of the entire 
community has been the lie of proce- 
dure of the Forum. Candidates are 
asked to speak before elections and every 
important project is brought before the 
members. They are thus prepared for 
enlightened political action. By having 
no regular dates for most of the meet- 
ings, the opportunity is open to avail 
themselves at any time of the presence 
of a distinguished speaker. The scope 
of subjects discussed is of wide range, 
touching all aspects of life, whether 
political, humanitarian, or of a broad 
general interest. 

The national program included work- 
ing for the acceptance of child labor 
amendments in the various states, defeat 
of the Wadsworth-Garrett amendments, 
to make it harder to amend the Federal 
Constitution, and the organization of a 
Federal Department of Education. 

The National League is composed of 
nine officers and seven Regional Direc- 
tors, with five chairmen of committees 
on Public Welfare in Government, a 
chairman of Legal Status of Women, 
chairmen of Special Committees on Im- 
migration Problems, and three Counsel- 
lors. The Public Welfare in Govern- 
ment departments are: Child Welfare, 
Education, Living Costs, Social Hy- 
giene, and Women in Industry. 

The program of work depends upon 
the co-operation of state and local 
leagues. Each state board submits its 


program to the local leagues, and the 
national and state departments and com- 
mittees consult as to a tentative pro- 
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gram. A completed program is agreed 
upon and is then presented to the na- 
tional convention for final discussion 
and adoption. The adopted program 
consists of recommendations for study 
and for legislation to be undertaken as 
occasion warrants. 

The League is making a creative 
attack upon indifference and ignorance 
through training for citizenship and by 
suporting needed legislation. It includes 
work to secure efficiency in administra- 
tion and the enforcements of law. The 
League understands efficient govern- 
ment to be a representative, responsible 
and responsive government; stronger 
than any political or economic group; 
capable of rendering, with the | east 
waste and lowest cost, services adapted 
to the needs of life of all the people. 
The goal ef public welfare in govern- 
ment is to secure to every citizen, at 
every age, the largest possible measure 
of life, liberty and happiness. 

The State League chooses from the 
recommendations for state legislation 
adopted by the national convention, 
whatever subjects for legislation are 
most needed in their respective states, 
and decides upon the time for introduc- 
ing those matters. 

Another great service organization of 
the state is the American Association of 
University Women. In the _ broader 
sense, all the work of this group is edu- 
cational. A program for initiating and 
supporting vital changes in education is 
being undertaken after much scientific 
study of‘the child. Each phase of edu- 
cational process, from pre-school stage 
through the university, has been worked 
out under the guidance of experts. 

These university women as mothers 
are helping to create a more intelligent 
interest in matters pertaining to the 
child and the school. Ten scholarships 
were awarded the last year for various 
fields of advanced study, and a new one 
has been made available this year for the 
study of the pre-school child. The Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies directs 
and tries out new educational efforts to 
find vut whether or not they are adapt- 
ed to the interests and capacity of the 
membership. One or two projects of as 
wide an interest as posible are selected 
and the national effort centered in these. 

Recent projects in the field of educa- 
tional endeavor are pre-school and ele- 
mentary education and the correlative 
interest in parental education. In the 
last few years several hundred groups of 
young children have been organized for 
the study of the pre-school child and 
elementary education in the _ schools. 
Studying the earlier stages of mental 
development and the formation of char- 
acter and personality and keeping re- 
cords of the facts is a part of a wide 

Continued on Page (331) 
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Camille’s Tavern 


BREAKFASTS 
LUNCHEONS 
Special Dinners 
75 Cents, $1.00, $1.25 

A la Carte and Table d’Hote Service 


Our French Chef can please the palate 
PHONE GRAYSTONE 10414 


841 LARKIN STREET Near Geary 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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334 Sutter Street 


luncheon is served 
rom 11-30 to 2.30 
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SEVENTY FIVE YEARS IN 
CALIFORNIA 


THIS book by William Heath 
Davis, and edited by Douglas S. Wat- 
son, is just from the press of John 
Howell of San Francisco. There are 
five hundred pages in the book and it 
sells for $10.00. 

Here is a volume which gives a sin- 
cere picture of the fascinating panor- 
ama of California History from one 
who lived in the very center of these 
stirring events through three quarters 
of a century. ‘ 

William Heath Davis came to the 
Coast in 1845 and saw the last of the 
“Golden Age’ of California when cab- 
alleros and senoritas of that era lived 
tranquilly in a prosperous culture. The 
author married a daughter of the Dons. 
The book gives intimate pictures of 
Castro, ‘Vallejo, Montgomery, Stock- 
ton, Sutter, Brannan, Larkin, Mont- 
gomery, Fremont, Kearny and others. 
- Through the gold rush days and the 
later periods which followed he gives 
a first hand story. As one of San Fran- 
cisco’s prominent business men his ob- 
serving eyes saw the dawn of the com- 
mercial era. 

In 1889 the author published the 
book “Sixty Years in California.” Later 
he brought together the material for 
a more comprehensive volume but died 
in 1909 at the age of 87, too soon to 


_finish the task. 


Able hands have fortunately taken up 
where he left off and saved for posterity 
an invaluable mine of historic informa- 
tion. The editorial work has been care- 
fully handled by Douglas S. Watson 
and to John Howell goes the honor of 
bringing out this outstanding work. 

“Seventy Five Years in California” 
has been dedicated to President Her- 
bert Hoover and has been called by 
leading critics “the best book of its kind 
in America.” 

According to Harr Wagner “The 
book is rich in source material and is 
the greatest personal contribution in 
existence to California history for a 
period of seventy five years.” 


WESTWARD 
By Marie Borpo RUELAS 
W estward across the giant cordillera 
And past the muddy Rio Colorado, 
To where the Spaniards gave to us an era 
Deserving of the name El Dorado. 
To where Balboa“El Mar del Sur” discovered 
And Los Conquistadores took possession 
In name of Spain of all the land they covered, 
To furrow realms for other’s swift progres- 
sion, 
Westward, where Anza braving toil and 
danger, 
Crossed desert sands and snowy, shining 
Sierras 
To pave the way for pioneer and stranger, 
Removing thus one thousand miles of 
terrors; 
He founded San Francisco, sunset portal 
That stands ajar to welcome every mortal. 
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WASHINGTON IN THE ’90’S 
(Continued from Page 327) 


and simplicity, tipped at times with the divine flame 
of eloquence; an almost unrivaled power of seizing 
the central and controlling facts, and presenting them 
with sharp, luminous, and convincing force; the allied 
faculty of clarifying and crystallizing a truth or an 
argument in a phrase or an epigram; the capacity to 
take the tumbler from the table on the platform and 
make it the illustration, lucent as the sunbeam, of a 
theory, or policy, so that the simplest child could 
understand, and the memory carried it forever; and 
over all that subtle and indescribable charm of sin- 
cerity and suavity which is irresistible—such were 
the rare attributes which swayed and carried vast 
multitudes.” 

If the mesmeric charm of President McKinley was 
so felt by the political multitudes, how much more 
vividly must it have been exerted upon those, like 
ourselves, who were thrown into almost daily asso- 
ciation with him in Washington! 

It has been repeatedly said that the McKinley 
administration was socially dull, owing to the poor 
health of the mistress of the White House. As a mat- 
ter of fact, President McKinley entertained con- 
stantly, so much so that his salary, small and most 
inadequate, even for those days, was entirely ex- 
hausted at the time of his death. The White House 
was then greatly in need of renovation, and sadly 
old-fashioned. During the Roosevelt administration, 
under Mrs. Roosevelt's experienced supervision, 
McKim, Mead and White, the famous New York 
architects, made extensive alterations and additions, 
more worthy of the residence of ‘the first Gentleman 
of the Land. 

It was the custom of the President to receive his 
friends in the morning at eleven o'clock, and the vari- 
ous delegations so often visiting Washington at three 
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o'clock in the afternoon. Only occasionally did he 
make any demands on his gentle wife to assist him 
at these rather public functions. Mr. McKinley usu- 
ally stood at the entrance to the Blue Room, shaking 
hands with each caller, and pronouncing faithfully 
each name after the announcement made by his aide, 
which was the secret of his gift and ability to recall 
any one who made him a second visit. Mrs. McKin- 
ley, when she was present, would remain seated by 
his side, holding in her hands a few violets or orchids, 
a fragrant and pretty armor against the fatiguing 
ordeal of hand shaking. Once when I was asked to 
assist her, I stood for so long a time by her chair that 
I found myself counting the pearls in Mrs. Polk’s 
necklace; her portrait, which hung directly opposite 
us, is fixed indelibly in my mind, and I was truly 
grateful to her for being so handsome. 


“Aren't you weary, Mr: President?” I asked at 
the end of the reception. “Not very,” he replied, 
“for I never permit any one to clasp my hand first. 
I do all the shaking myself. It is the — that 


tires one.” 


General Washington on similar occasions received 
in full afternoon dress, of black velvet and knee 
breeches, one yellow gloved hand holding his cocked 
hat, while the other rested on the hilt of his sword; 
he greeted his visitors with a dignified bow, the posi 
tion of his hands indicating that the salutation was 
not to be accompanied further. Mr. Hoover has 
decided thus early in his administration that hand 
shaking is too exhausting, and so once more that cere- 
mony is to be omitted. But what will he do with his 
hands? That is the question, with no sword, no 


cocked hat and no bouquet! Perhaps, like Napoleon I, 
he will thrust his right hand into the breast pocket 
of his coat, not an ungraceful attitude. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 
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THE TREK OF THE CLUB 
(Continued from Page 328) 


movement to raise the level of commu- 
nity intelligence about child training. 
Arousing public inteerst is the hope of 
the committee, so that results may be 
applied by parents in the bringing up of 
their children. The purpose of the asso- 
ciation is to unite the alumnae of differ- 
ent institutions for practical educational 
work. 

Combined interest in legislative mat- 
ters has given the women of the state an 
insight into the workings of the Legis- 
lature and many issues have repeatedly 
been brought before that body before 
the measures have finally been adopted. 

It took the work of two sessions of 
the Legislature to establish the right of 
women to serve on juries. It took at 
least four years of preliminary enlight- 
enment and educating of both men and 
women. Although the jury plan of con- 
ducting trials has worked satisfactorily 
for centuries, and although juries are 
made up of every-day citizens, it took 
much persuasion to convince some people 
that women as well as men are citizens. 
It was a new departure for women, and 
the intricate process of court procedure 
in the labyrinth of law has been a lib- 
eral education for those who have given 
their time to serve. 

Before the Legislature met in 1925 
an educational campaign was instituted 
throughout the entire state on the “Child 
Labor Amendment.” The result was a 
great victory, not only for the amend- 
ment but for the power of the united 
effort of the women. California was one 
of the first four states to ratify the 
amendment, the other three being Ari- 
zona, Arkansaw and Wisconsin. 

When the great conservation project 
to save the redwoods of California was 
inaugurated, the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs throughout the state used every 
effort in behalf of the campaign. They 
saw plainly that unless definite steps 
were taken to conserve and rescue from 
destruction our primeval forests that 
California’s oldest living things would 
ina few years be depleted. A fund was 
raised by popular subscription from the 
club women who rallied to the support 
ot the movement. In a short time a 
sum excelling $50,000 was accumulated 
to purchase a grove on the “Redwood 
Highway.” 

If any one feared that the efforts of 
club women in patriotic service would 
be dissipated after the war they should 
‘now something of the co-operation 
with ex-service men and women. This 
work has been carried on so quietly and 
ystematically that few, even of the 
women themselves, realize the magni- 
tude of the enlisted aid. Fourteen per 


(Continued on Page 333) 
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To the League of Western Writers: 


THE HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO., publishers 
of Western Books by Western Authors, sends you, through 
the Overland Monthly, Greeting and Welcome. Examine 
these books at our exhibit, or at our offices, 609 Mission 


Street, San Francisco. 


“JOAQUIN MILLER AND HIS OTHER SELF,” by Harr 
Wagner. 340 Pages. Size 6x9. 16-page illustrations. The real life 
story of Joaquin Miller with 60 pages devoted to his women con- 
tacts. Price $5.00. 

“LIFE AND LETTERS OF A FORTY NINER’S DAUGHTER,” 
by Aurora Esmeralda (Mrs. Ella Sterling Mighels), author of “The 
Story of the Files” and “Literary California.” Price $5.00. 


= “LITERARY CALIFORNIA,” by Ella Sterling Mighels. Price $5. 
= “AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND FAVORITE POEMS,” Joaquin 
= Miller. Price $1.75. 

= “A HANDBOOK FOR CALIFORNIACS,” Mott. Price $1.25. 
= “WEST WINDS,” California Writers Club, Introduction by Ina 
= Coolbrith. Price $2.00. 

= “A MAN UNAFRAID,” the story of John Charles Fremont. By 
= Herbert Bashford and Harr Wagner. Price $5.00. De Luxe Edi- 
= tion, Autographed, $10.00. 

= “A PIONEER MOTHER OF CALIFORNIA,” by Elisha Brooks. 
= Price $1.00. 

= “HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA,” by Mark Keppel and Harr 
= Wagner. Price $1.50. 

= “THE EARLY LIFE AND LETTERS OF LUTHER BUR- 


BANK,” by his sister, Emma Burbank Beeson. Price $2.00. 
“AS CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS GROW,” by Katherine 


Chandler. Price $1.50. 


“WAWONA,” an Indian Story by Ella Sterling Mighels. $1.25. 
“THE CHUMASH INDIANS,” a Story of Adventure for Young 
People by Gale Ewell. Price $1.80. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO. 


San Francisco, California 


HOTA TT 
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The Fireman’s Fund leads all in- 
surance companies in premium 
income-—fire, marine and auto- 
mobile—in Pacific Coast States 
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With What Measure Ye Mete 


(Continued from Page 303) 


Althea threw the light out over the 
big echoing room. 

“Hester?” she called softly. When 
there was no answer she turned back. 

“I thought I heard someone. I 
thought it might be Hester,” she ex- 
plained. 

“You needn’t bother now, lady, I'll 
lug all this below fur yu,” was all Blair 
answered. “Yu c’n go on down where 
it’s warm—look out!” 

A steady thump, thump sounded 
through the irregular bangings of the 
wind and rain. 

“Does your lady friend walk heavy 
like that?” he whispered tensely. 

“It’s someone pounding. You go!” 
Althea shuddered, clung to Blair, then 
waited. The heavy knock was repeated 
but Blair made no move. Suddenly Al- 
thea laughed. “It’s Hester—the lock’s 
on,” she said, and at once opened the 
door. 

A man stood there in wet cap and 
slicker, huge in frame, a dark lantern in 
one hand and a dripping umbrella in 
the other. Intense active eyes peered 
calculatingly from an unshaven, weath- 
er-beaten face. The reddish growth 
was of a length to give it a brute ap- 
pearance. 

As they stood facing each other the 
wind blew a whiff of rain through the 
open doorway into Althea’s face. With 
a little cry she drew back and slam- 
med the door. But the man had quietly 
stepped in. Catching the door as it 
swung he closed it carefully. 

“Excuse my intruding,’ please, but 
my mother has been uneasy and sent me 
over to see if you’re all right,” he said, 
removing his cap and leaning the um- 
brella against the door frame. 

“Why—yes—certainly—kind of your 
mother, I’m sure. Mr. Blair,” she 
called, “will you please come out here?” 

“We live across the ravine—my 
name’s Clinton, Jim Clinton. 

““Yes—my friend is in there,” she in- 
dicated the closet. The man discon- 
certed her by the crafty way he looked 
past her when she tried to meet his 
eyes. _He was watching her fixedly, 
motionless. She felt her knees getting 
wobbly; stood still, more paralyzed by 
fear of something unknown about this 
visitor than waiting from any choice of 
her own. 

“Mr. Blair—please, here’s someone.” 

There was no response, and in a pan- 
ic she turned towards the closet when 
abruptly she felt herself pulled back 
with violence. 

“Wait—stop!” 
in a hoarse whisper. 


commanded Clinton 


In a frenzy at his hold upon her arm 
she tried to scream, but her voice for- 
sook her. “Let go of me,” she could 
only gasp in sudden terror. 

Before Clinton could answer, Blair’s 
voice cut in on them. 

“If yu’re a friend of this lady here 
I’m sure glad t’ meet yu,” came from 
the closet. 

“How d’ ye do—” returned Clinton, 
and releasing Althea quickly he moved 
towards the closet door. 

Althea dropped into a chair, but sud- 
denly darted behind him and threw the 
light where Blair might see him at the 
door. In the doorway Clinton stopped, 
keeping one hand in his coat pocket 
while with the other he shaded his eyes 
in an attempt to look into the closet. 

“How d’ ye do, Mr. Clair.” 

“T been tryin’ t’ safeguard this bed- 
din’ some against the rain,” spoke the 
voice from within. “D’ yu s’pose to- 
gether we c’n keep the stuff dry while 
we tote it below fur Miss Crandall? 
What d’ yu think?” 

“Why, it’s a good idee, I guess,” 
agreed Clinton, standing always with 
his back to Althea and her candle. He 
stared at the pile of bedding, though 
neither could see the other’s face. 

“Tf yu’ll steady ’er on that side I'll 
heft ’er. She’s tied, I reck’n she'll 
hold,” said Blair. The mound of bed- 
ding rose between the two men. 

Clinton reached for it with his free 
arm. “I’ll take ’em,” he offered. 

“Step back,” as the bundle began to 
move. 

“Hold on—let me have it.” Clinton 
stood still. 

“Let ’er through!” 
pushed against Clinton. 
“Leave go.” Clinton backed a step. 

“Jes’ keep ’er righted. I got ’er,” 
spoke the voice of the bundle. Then 
Clinton backed out, his arm on the pile, 
2rd from the closet Blair emerged—or 
rather, there came a huge pile of bed- 
ding presumably propelled by a person, 
as feet were visible beneath. 

Seeing Clinton withdrawing towards 
her, Althea dashed for the door, turn- 
ing to set the candle on the table. 

“Let’s have that,” demanded Clin- 
ton, deserting his post and springing 
towards her, at the same time reaching 
for the candle. 

Althea seized the door-knob about to 
plunge out when Blair’s voice stopped 
her flight. 

“Tf yu don’t mind, Miss, will yu 
open the door? open wide.” 

“Yes—and hold it there,” agreed 
Clinton, as the bundle moved steadily 


The bundle 








toward him. At the door he resumed 
his place at the front of the bedding, 
and Althea managed to open the door 
and hold it while the two men passed 
through, though to her horror the wind 
promptly blew the candle out. 

“Don’t forget yer oilcloth bunnet, 
Miss,” Blair called back. 

She listened to their labored tramp 
towards the stairway, as hurriedly grop- 
ing in the dark for her oilcloth she pre- 
pared to follow—when suddenly a wild 
commotion outside sent a pillow and 
quantities of shattered glass through the 
window into the room. Then a shot 
rang out. Unable to make another mo- 
tion, Althea just crumpled onto the 
floor where she stood, and waited. 

A moment of black silence was fol- 
lowed by shouting and voiced outside. 
More silence, weeks, months—years of 
it—then she heard a heavy tread on the 
stair—across the porch—and the door 
opened. A man came in—and using a 
flashlight found the candle and lighted 
it. It was Clinton. He threw the flash 
about till it picked out Althea where she 
sat shaking on the floor. He stared; 
stood there, panting. 

She stared back. 

“Who—shot?” said Hester’s voice, 
and there in the doorway she stood. 

“T did,” answered Clinton, laying a 
revolver on the table. 

“Where — is—Mr.—Blair?” Althea 
managed. Hester, following the thin 
little voice, saw her huddled on the floor 
and flew to her. Without comment she 
helped her onto the porch, then turned 
to Clinton. 

“What in the world—” she began. 

“Her ‘Mr. Blair’ is on his way to 
the hospital,” said Clinton gruffly indi- 
cating Althea. “I got him in the leg. 
I’m the sheriff of this county.” He 
turned back his coat and showed her a 
star. 

“Why—?” Althea could get no far- 
ther. 

“He sprang for my throat outside. I 
knocked him off, but he jumped from 
the stairway, the damned whelp, and 
made for the woods. So I shot.” 

“I don’t understand,” appealed Hes- 
ter. 

“I had a posse waiting in a car out 
front,” went on Clinton. “At the shot 
they came—and we see when we picked 
‘im up that he needed the hospital to 
get the bullet looked after. So they 
rushed him.” 

“But how did you—any of you—come 
here?” persisted Hester. 

“This place was closed madam. Last 
twenty-four hours I’ve kep’ my eye on 
it and saw you come in tonight. You 
was plain enough below, but later 4 
dim light up here made me uneasy. 
slipped up, and through the window I! 

(Continued on Page 335) 
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Its hospitality lends the 
fullest measure of 
enjoyment to 


your stay 
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MISS MARY GARDEN 
in one of a large number of 
unsolicited comments by world 
famous celebrities, writes: 


“Why live elsewhere when 

the Ambassador, the most 

beautiful hotelin the 
‘world is here.” 


48 No Hotel in the World 
<x“. offers more varied attrac- 

*- tions — superb 27-acre 

= park with miniature golf 
course, open-air plunge and 

; tennis courts. Riding, hunt-  - | 
| ing and all sports, includ- ; | 
ing 18-hole Rancho Golf / \>) 
Club and archery ranges. “pep! | 
Motion picture theater and ‘ | 
35 smart shops within the =| 
hotel. Famous Cocoanut 

Grove for dancing nightly. 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
Write for Chef's Cook Book 


of California recipes 








Special Dishes for Writers 


Know for its rare Epicurean dishes, 
the New Goodfellows Coffee Shop, at 
43 Powell Street, San Francisco, op- 
posite the League of Western Writers’ 
Convention headquarters, has extended 
a special invitation to writers from 
other cities to visit the grill during their 
sojourn in the city. The establishment 
is under the direction of A. J. and P. J. 
Zevas—the Zevas Brothers—who have 
been catering’ to the palates of San 
Franciscans for more than thirty years. 
Although well known to local profes- 
sional men and writers they are finding 
an increasing patronage from visitors in 
the Bay Region. 





THE TREK OF THE CLUB 
(Continued from Page 331) 


cent of all hospitalized war patients are 
in California, where they are cared for 
in the seven hospitals of the state. 


The American War Mothers, an or- 
ganization composed entirely of mothers 
who had sons or daughters in the war, 
confine their work to ex-service men 
and women and their families. All of 
the veteran institutions of the state are 
included in their activities. Reports 
show that California of all states stands 
first in hospital work. The American 
Legion Auxiliary of this state alone has 
a membership of 9,000. Aside from 
looking after the disabled soldier, this 
body of women has the task of rehabili- 
ation as an important part of their work. 
A tubercular sanitarium for ex-service 
patients is maintained in the hills of 
Livermore, near Oakland. It is the only 
hospital of its kind west of the Rocky 
Mountains. The Legion Auxiliary have 
established a day nursery, with a paid 
attendant to care for the children whose 
mothers are visiting patients; for no 
child is allowed on the grounds or in 
the wards. 

Aside from the main building there is 
a cottage where overseas nurses are 
cared for and given aid. It was furnished 
by the Federation of Women’s Clubs of 
Alameda District and the Overseas 
League. These clubs also planted the 
grounds in shrubs, flowers and trees. In 
the screened enclosure of the patio of the 
Occupational Therapy building, out- 
door moving pictures have been installed, 
which can be seen by the patients from 
their cots. 

In the Los Angeles district the activi- 
ties of co-operation with war veterans 


# are continuous. At the base hospital at 


Sawtelle the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs have built and equipped a Child- 
ren’s Lodge. At San Fernando a sun 
room connected with the Woman’s 
Building has been furnished. At Ven- 
tura the veterans occupy a group of cot- 
tages where the patients make articles 
to sell. Recently the Ventura Woman’s 
Club sold $2,500 worth of handcraft 


made by these men. 


Letterman and the Marine Hospital 
in San Francisco and the Marine Base 
Hospital in San Diego all receive valu- 
able aid and a systematic participation 
by the clubs of those districts has bright- 
ened the lives of the patients confined in 
these insttiutions. The combined inter- 
est in the service clubs has brought the 
different groups of women closer to- 
gether, and a wider range of specific 
accomplishment has led to a broader 
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MASTER YOUR 


LIFE! 


It Can Be Done the 
Rosicrucian Way 


New FREE Book Tells 
How You May Do It 


The Rosicrucians know 
how! For ages they have 
demonstrated a greater 
knowledge and a superior 
power over all obstacles 
in life. 

Let them help you solve 
your problems. Their 
guidance will reveal psy- 
chic laws and Mystic prin- 
ciples which will make 
you mighty and success- 
ful in attaining health, 
prosperity and self mast- 
ership. 


The new free book, ‘“‘The 
Light of Egypt,” will tell 
you how to change the 
whole course of your life 
in a short time. Write a 
letter asking for it today. 


Librarian E. Y. L. 
AMORC TEMPLE 
Rosicrucian Park 


San Jose - - California 














sympathy and understanding and a 
closer correlation of the clubs of the ex- 
treme ends of the state. 

A budget of hours is absolutely neces- 
sary for the busy club woman of today, 
for “action” is her slogan, and she ex- 
pects to keep pace with the steady trend 
of events and the many issues of im- 
portance. Written in the archives of 
the realm of clubs is a long list of 
varied achievements, and prophetic of 
the future a broader scope of activity is 
evidenced from the reports of club 
presidents and chairmen. Systematic 
programs proposed has added interest, 
thus stimulating effort to greater possi- 
bilities. 
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While in San Francisco 
visit the 
Rare Book Shop of David Magee 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 
English and American 


Galsworthy Frank Norris 
Hardy Mark Twain 
Shaw Bret Harte 


etc. 


mt pm 


Take this Opportunity to See Our Stock 


mm hn 


David Magee - 480 Post St. 


Telephone Douglas 4598 














“What would become of writers and 
readers without the booksellers?” 


{| This is the eternal question. Booksellers 

are important in the scheme of things. 

They are the link between authors and 
buyers. 

{| And browsing in a bookshop is more than 
a mere pleasure. A chance acquaintance 
met there may become a lifelong friend; 
for books are friends. 

{] John Howell’s bookshop is unique, and he 
publishes real books, too. 

{| This year it was the famous ‘Seventy-five 
Years in California,” by William Heath 
Davis. Just prior it was “Sketches of the 
Sixties” — little known Bret Harte and 
Mark Twain material. 

{] You are invited to browse at 


JOHN HOWELL’S 


434 Post Street, San Francisco 
Opposite the Hotel St. Francis 


Rare Books and First Editions 
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PAIL ELDER'S 


239 Post Street 
«San Francisco«~___ 
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A. M. ROBERTSON 
222 Stockton Street 
San Francisco 


The Home of Good Books 
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NAVAJO WAR DANCE By MaitLanp BusHusy 
i, eed dim against the sky line... 
A treeless, rugged skyline, 
Leaping fires begin to glow, 
War fires of the Navajo. 
Comes the thunder of the drums; 
Breathing, pulsing, living drums. 
Warriors’ blood is in them heating 
At the war cries’ loud repeating. 
Fans to flame the wild eyes glancing. 
And the beat of mad feet dancing, 
To the trail and onward they go, 
By the light of a fire burned low. 
Silence . . . silence, creeping and cold; 
Blood, fresh blood, dulls the moon’s bright gold. 











LOST WORLD 
By Louis GINSBERG 


RANSLUCENT in the flawless pond, 
Like crystal-globe inverted there. 
A fringe of wood and sky beyond 
Are cleaned as by a purer air. 


Here rinsed from Time are sunk my dreams; 
My boyhood days lie anchored all ; 

Here, where a bright enchantment gleams, 
My youth is drowned beyond recall. 


So, in its olden glory clad, 

The world I lost, I see it plain: 
The happiness that once I had 
But that I cannot have again... 
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What They Say of 





POETRY WORLD 


Edited by Parmenia Migel, Alice 
Rogers Hager, Marion Perham 
Gale, Gertrude White, Blanche 
Lee and Jerry Clason. 


“The publisher himself is one of the 
cleverest of his own contributors. The 





most interesting feature is his depart- 
ment of gossip about literary folks.’’—- 
Clifford Gessler in the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin. 

“I like this venture wholeheartedly. It 
is soundly worthwhile, not alone in the 
material it uses, but in typography.”— 
Bert Cooksley. 

“This new magazine should fill a place 
with poetry lovers.”—The Palm Beach 
Post, 

“A refreshing novelty and originality 
both in format and content which we 
do not find in our English publications, 
and I like the prose columns in par- 
ticular.’”—Chas. John Arnell, editor, 
The Decachord, England. 


Published Monthly, and Sold by 
Subscription Only, at $3 a Year. 


MYSELF LIMITED 
By HENRY HARRISON 


“His poems possess one of the chief 
attributes of authentic poetry, sin- 
cerity. The reader can almost hear 








him recite the lilting lines of ‘A Fable 
for Foxes,’ give just the right vocal 
pathos to ‘The Old Man’ and the 
thought-packed ‘Last Love Letter’ and 
run the gamut of the typically Har- 
risonian epitaphs (which he can almost 
be said to have invented). A book of 
real distinction, of power, and of 
beauty.”—Benjamin Musser. 

“His energy is real poetry, getting out 
in ever better form. It has human 
feeling in it, and fine idealism even 
when it wears the cynic’s robes.”— 
Shaemas O’Sheel. 


$1.50 a Copy 


THE GRUB STREET 
BOOK of VERSES 1929 


Edited by Henry Harrison 
With 31 Illustrations by 
Charles Cullen 


This 3rd annual contains poems by 
Shaemas O’Sheel, Clifford Gessler, 
Ernest Hartsock, Lucia Trent, Ralph 
Cheyney, Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
William Griffith, Edwin Ford Piper, 
Ruth Peiter, Nellie Burget Miller, Mar- 
gery Mansfield, J. Corson Miller, Edith 
Mirick, Elias Lieberman, Edgar Daniel 
Kramer, Amory Hare, Ellen Glines, 
Jan Isbelle Fortune, Glenn Ward Dres- 
bach, Miriam Allen deFord, Howard 








McKin'ey Corning, Ralph Waldo Snow, 
Jay G. Sigmund, Isobel Stone and 
many others. 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
t Street New York 
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1023 Phelan Bldg. 


Riding 
Clothes a 
Specialty 


ANTON 
C. JENSEN 


Merchant Tailor 


Telephone Garfield 2840 





San Francisco, Calif. 








WITH WHAT MEASURE 
YE METE 


(Continued from Page 332) 


saw this young lady. I heard a man’s 
voice, but I couldn’t get a look at him. 
He kep’ in the shadow, and seeing that, 
I was sure I’d found my man. I kep’ 
my eye on her,” nodding towards Al- 
thea, “watchin’ close, and when I saw 
her handing him a rope into the closet 
I broke in on ’em. Luck sure was with 
her! If she’d a nettled him any—it 
wouldn’t a mattered how little—if he’d 
once a took it into his head he didn’t 
like her company—he’d a got into ac- 
tion. It’s a habit o’ his,” he said grimly. 
So when she tried to go in there to him 
I grabbed her—for once he’d got his 
hands on her—.” He stopped. “Well, 
I’ll wish you goodnight, ladies. There’s 
nothing to worry you now. We got 
’im,” he finished in deep satisfaction. 
“Thanks, officer.”” Hester followed 


- him to the door. “But wait.” She step- 


ped out onto the porch. “What—” Hes- 
ter hesitated—‘“what if—?” 

“He’s a strangled her ’nd run,” Clin- 
ton answered from the dark. 

“Oh!” Without a word Hester 
turned on her heel, went swiftly down 
the stairs—picked up the newspaper 
from the chair, crumpled it, threw it 
into the fire and watched it burn. 

“Come on down, Althea,” she called 
back. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS IN AND 
AROUND THE BAY REGION 
Portsmouth Square, where Stevenson 
loved to bask in the sun. Across the 
street, Mark Twain wrote “Roughing 
It” 

The Stevenson House at Monterey 

“Silverado Squatters,”’ Stevenson 

The “Abbey,” Joaquin Miller’s home at 
the “Hights,” Oakland 

The Valley of the Moon, Jack. London’s 
home 

Replica of Mark Twain’s cabin on Jack- 
ass Hill, near Angels Camp 


Original of Mark Twain’s cabin at Au- 
rora, Nevada 


The John Muir House at Martinez 
The John Muir grave in Pleasant Valley 


Chinatown and parts of San Francisco 
pictured by Frank Morris in Mac- 


Teague, Blix, etc. 
Telegraph Hill 


Things to Remember 
That: 

Bret Harte’s “Luck of Roaring Camp” 
first appeared in the Overland Monthly, 
as did Jack London’s first published 
story. 
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A Bird’s-Eye 
View of 
World Events 


LY over the globe with an 
International Daily Newspa- 
per, and see the world spread 


out before you! 


Equipped with cable and tele- 
graph service, reporters and spe- 
cial correspondents, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor spreads be- 
fore you a panorama of world 
events; political, national and in- 
ternational news; accounts of 
world "progress in peace, prohi- 
bition, art, drama, music, educa- 
tion and many other subjects. 
You will enjoy a journey with 


such a newsplane. 


Why not take passage for a 
year, six months, or a shorter pe- 


riod of time, by subscribing for 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


Published by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society, Boston, 


Massachusetts 
Ee 
Eee 75¢ 
Gin WE he $1.00 
Three months___._____. $2.25 
Six months ________ $4.50 
One year. ccnmupieeiemme 
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FORMER GUESTS 
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OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 
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RAVELERS oelect the Great North- 
ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
Walter Craighead, Mgr. 




























TIME IS 
MONEY 


When You Want Something 
And That Something Is 


PRINTING 
OR 
BADGES 


YOU CAN EXPECT 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
FROM 


Walter N. 
Brunt Press 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
MArket 7070 







































































Charles Warren Stoddard lived and 
wrote at Monterey. It was he who in- 
duced Mark Twain to write “Joan of 


Arc.” 


Henry George wrote “Progress and 
Poverty” while working in San Fran- 
cisco. 


Bret Harte did some of his first writ- 
ing while teaching near Alamo, in the 
shadow of Mount Diablo, Contra Costa 
County. 


And Mark Twain drilled him thor- 


oughly in the art of writing. 


John Vance Cheney was Librarian of 
San Francisco Public Library. 


San Francisco was the home of Am- 
brose Bierce, George Sterling, Ina Cool- 
brith, W. C. Morrow. . Gertrude Ath- 
erton spent some time writing while at 
the “Tavern” on Mt, Tamalpais. 


David Starr Jordan, Will Irwin and 
Wallace added to their own and the 
University’s fame at Stanford. 


Edward Roland Sill, author of the 
“Fool’s Prayer,” taught in Berkeley; as 
did Gelette Burgess, the first exploiter 
of human bromides. Years later in Ber- 
keley, Winston Churchill wrote “The 
Inside of the Cup,” while a few blocks 
away Peter B. Kyne created some of his 
best known characters. 


Herman Whitaker and Herbert Bash- 
ford lived within calling distance of each 
other in the Piedmont Hills. 


B. M. Bower of ranch life fame lives 
at San Jose. 


James Hopper and Perry Newberry 
insist on living at Carmel, as does Harry 
Leon Wilson, Sam Blythe, and all other 


writers visit there regularly. 


Santa Rose will be remembered as the 
home of Luther Burbank and Thomas 
Lake Harris. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin taught kinder- 
garten in San Francisco. The Story of 
Patsy and The Birds’ Christmas Carol 


were written here. 


Katherine Norris and Charles Norris 
reside at Palo Alto. 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell lives in Los 
Gatos. 


Gerald Beaumont was sporting editor 
of the Oakland Tribune, and made his 


fame while living in Alameda. 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 


GRESS OF AUG. 24, 1912 








Jf Overland Monthly and Out West Maga 


zine, Consolidated, published monthly at 


San Francisco, Calif., for October 1, 1929. 
State of California, County of San Francisco, 
ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Arthur H. Chamberlain, who, hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the President of 
Overland Monthly and Out West Magazine 
Consolidated, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 


Publisher, Overland Monthly and Out West 
Magazine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 


Associate Editor, Frona Eunice Wait Col- 
burn, San Francisco, Cal. 


Managing editor, none. 


Business manager, Mabel B. Moffitt, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


2. That the owner is: (if owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a corpor- 
ation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by 
a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given). 


Overland Monthly and Out West Maga- 
zine, Consolidated, San Francisco, Cal. 


James F. Chamberlain, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mabel B. Moffitt, San Francisco, Cal. 


oft H. Chamberlain, San Francisco, 
al. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
‘If there are none, so state). None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stcck and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is (this infor- 
mation is required from daily publications 
rnly). 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
President. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 

Ist day of October, 1929. 


MABEL BOGGESS-MOFFITT, 


Notary Public in and for the City and 
County of San Francisco. 


(My commission expires July 30, 1931.) 
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Travel in California 


A Suggestion ~ 
Pickwick offers a highly de- 


sirable way of traveling to 
points in California. Modern, 
luxuriously appointed motor 
coaches, frequent daily 
schedules, and lowest fares. 
And, too, you see more of the country going by: Motor 


Coach. 


PICKWICK STAGES 


and an Invitation ~ 


my Make the new Pickwick Hotel 
) your headquarters while in 
Northern California. 200 
§ spacious rooms, all outside 
exposure, each with bath. 
Moderate rates. Near every- 
din in San Francisco. Home of Pickwick radio station 
KTAB. 


PICKWICK HOTEL 


5TH AND MISSION STS. SAN FRANCISCO 











[ November 1929 ] 
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WRITE Sens: 
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OLTSTLE FOO FATE SEOWEE Fann 


230 LDDY ST. 


_SAW FRANTIT CO | 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


TURPIN 
HOTEL 


to $3.00 


Free Garage: 
Free Yellow Taxi 




















17 POWELL STREET AT MARKET 
The Heart of the City 


W. M. SELL, Jr. 





T. E. FARROW 



































(t is an inviolate truth 
that the taste and 
culture of the 
giver is uh- 
alterably 

bound 

in the 

sift. 
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Climbing inenibueibles of Many Mountain Trails in the Sierras 





